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Review of jie Banks, 
The History of the Peninsular War. 

By Robert Southey, Esq., L. L. D. 

Poet Laureate, &c. Ip three vols. 

4to. Vol. [. pp. 806. Loudon, 1823. 
Tue Peninsular war was so fertile in 
great events aud glorious achievements, 
and Europe was at the period in which 
it took place so situated with the * big 
wars that make ambitious glorious,’ 
that no one particular event or circum- 
stance was impressed on the memory; 
aud where so much was to be remem- 
bered, much was forgotten, or all but 
partially recollected. There always 
have been some events in every war so 
prominent as but to be named to be for 
ever recollected: such are the battles 
of Marathon and Thermopylae, among 
the ancients; those of Poictiers, Cressy, 
and Agincourt among the moderns ; or, 
to come to more recent times, the bat- 
tles of Blenheim, Minden, Trafalvar, 
and Waterloo. Of these, history hes 
nothing further to record; they have 
made their timpression on the pu'slic 
mind, and it is indelible. They were 
each of them so decisive in their results, 
as to form or mark 
themselves ; but it is not so with a pro- 
tracted warfare of six or seven years 
like that of the Peninsula; no one 
event in it was of such decisive and 
paramount interest, and if it had, the 
public mind was too much divided .at 
that timeto attach to it that importance 
Which it perhaps deserved. It is on 
this accouret that the Peninsular war 
described by so able an historian as 
Dr. Southey meets us with all the 
freshness of novelty, with all the inte- 
rest of an untold tale. 

Milton, in his life-time, was merely con- 
sidered asa political writer, and scarcely 
noticed as a poet ; posterity has forgot- 
ten all that made him popular in his day, 
and has given him immortality where 
his contemporaries least expected it, 
Dr, Southey has, hitherto, been chiefly 
considered as a poet, but we suspect 
that his passport to fame will rather 
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are forgotten, his ¢ History of the Bra-| 








zils,’ of § The Peninsular War,’ and his 
‘ Life of Nelson,’ will be referred to as 
authorities, and as the productions of 
an able pen. 

It may perhaps be objected that Dr. 
Southey is a writer who has a strong 
bias in his polities which m: ty influence 
him as an historian; and we are not in- 
sensible to the value of impartiality ; 
but where shall we obtain it?) All we 
are entitled to expect is that tmpor- 
tant facts shall be narrated honestly 
and fairly ; but, in commenting 
those facts, the historian certainly may 
offer such opinie ms as they suggest to 
him, without the Im puts ation of being 
an unfaithful bidceials. We think it 
necessary to observe thus much, be- 
cause we are aware that Dr. Southey 
has indulved freely in such remarks 10 
the present volume; and that, in offer- 


ing his sentiments on the conduct of 


parties, he has so far mistaken their 
inotives as to accuse them of design 

they never meditated, and of haying 
heen enemies to their country, when 


they were more entitled to the claim of | 


pe atriots. 

There is pothing in which extremes 
more nearly meet than politics; 
from the capitol tothe Tarpeiu rock is 
but one step, so it is often bet one leap 
from republicanism to ultra toryism ; 
that leap has been Dr. Southey’s, and 
those who can forgive, but not forget 
it, may still read his works to advan- 
tage. 

In his preface, Dr. 
that from the commencement of 
Peninsular war, be intended to 
come its historian ; that he early began 
the history, and sedulously pursued it, 
so that he could have published it long 
ago, had he not waited until he saw 
whether the materials he had collected 
might not be confirmed or corrected 
by the publications of persons engaged 
iu the war. Every aid that authority 
or _— al friendship could command, 
have, we believe, been within the au- 
thor’s ae whose knowledge of Spa- 
uish history and Spanish literature 


Southey says, 
the 
be- 


and when his ‘ Madoc’ and § Roderick ’ | have peculiarly fitted him for a task, 





Upon | 


as | 


which he has executed with great ta- 
lent and unwearied industry. 

In an introductory chapter, Dr. 
Southey gives a well-written, but by 
no means impartial view of the state of 
Spain, Portugal, France, and England, 
in 1807. The Freneh sounbebion., to 
which Dr. Southey, of course, attributes 
every evil, was a dangerous subject for 
him to touch upon, and hence this 
chapter is the most objectionable of 
any in the whole work. Though we 
will not dey that, during the revola- 
tion, 1500 persons were guillotined at 
the feet of the statue of liberty, or that 
18,000 lives were sacriticed by the exe- 
cutioner, yet we must have better evi- 
dence than mere assertion, before we 
can admit that Bonaparte * possessed 
all the qualities which are required 
to form a perfect tyrant,’ that * his 
heart was impenetrable,’ or that ‘ he 
was without honour, without veracity, 
without conscience.” .We really think 
of all these qualities he possessed a 
very kingly share. buat, passing over 
Dr. Southey’ s Bouaparte phobi 1, which 
we can readily forgive, what are we to 
| say to the following sweeping attack ou 
Mr. Fox and his party :— 

‘The Foxites, from the beginning of 
the war, through all its changes, had unt- 
forinly taken pait against their country ; 


| consistent in this at na in nothing else, they y 


had always sided with the enemy, pleadin 
his cause, pallix sine his crimes, extolling 
his wisdom, nagnitying his power, \ ilify- ° 
in 1g and accus ins g their own governinent, 
de pre Ciating its resource Cs, impe ding its 
measures, insulting its allies, calling for 
disclosures which no government ought 
to make, and forcing them sometimes from 
the weakness and the mistaken |i berality of 
theiropponents. Buonaparte,as Washing- 
ton had done before him, relied upon their 
zeal and virulence; and they, by their 
speeches and writings, served him more 
eifectually upon the continent and in 
lrance itself, than all the manifestoes of 
his ministers, and the diatribes of his own 
press. In future ages it will be thought 
a strange and almost incredible anomaly 
in politics, that there should have existed 
in the legislature of any country a regu- 
lar party, organised and acknowledged as 
such, whose business it was to obstruct 
the proceedings of government, and ren- 
LV 351 
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der it, by every possible means, contemp- 
tible and odious to the people; a party 
always in semi-alliance with the enemy, 
who, in times of difficulty and danger, 
prophesied nothing but failure, disgrace, 
and ruin; and whose systematic course of 
conduct, if it had been intended to bring 
about the fulfilment of their predictions, 
could not have been more exactly adapt- 
ed to that object.’ ; 


A more intemperate, a more mali- 
cious, and, we may add, a more un- 
just accusation never came from the 
pen of an historian; and who is it 


that thus dares to accuse a body of 


men equal in rank, talents, and cha- 
racter, toany in the nation, of being 
traitors? Why a renegade republican, 
the eulogist of Wat Tyler, and the 
would-be founder of Pantisoeracy. 
After such a charge, it will behove the 
reader to watch Dy. Southey; we must, 
however, confess that, so far as we have 
examined his history, he does not appear 
to have distorted facts, though we sel- 
dom agree with him in his deductions. 

The first volume of Dr. Southey’s 
history brings the Peninsular war down 
to the conclusion of the first campaign 
at Corunna. To follow the events 
narrated is quite out of our power, nor 
is 1t necessary. In order to shew the 
nature or merits of the work, we shall, 
therefore, only detach a few of what 
appear tous the most striking pas- 
sages: we select as our first extract an 
account of the much exaggerated mas- 
sacre of the 2d of May, 1808, at Ma- 
drid, by Murat :— 

©The indignation and hatred of the Spa- 
niards, which had so long been repressed, 
now broke forth. As fast as the alarm 
spread, every man of the lower ranks, 


who could arm himself with auy kind of 


weapon, ran toattack the French. ‘There 
15 no other instance upon record of an at- 
tempt so brave and so utterly hopeless, 
when all the circumstances are Considered. 
The Spanish troops were locked up in 
their barracks, and prevented from assist- 
ing theircountrymen. Many of the French 
were massacred before they could collect 
and bring their force to act: but what 
could the people effect against so great a 
military force, prepared for such an insur- 
rection, aud eager, the leaders from poli- 
tical, the men from personal feelings, to 
strike a blow, which should overawe the 
Spaniards and make themselves be re- 
spected? The French poured into the 
city from all sides, their flying artillery 
was brought up ; in some places the caval- 
ry charged the populace, in others, the 
sireets were cleared by repeated dis. 
charges of grape-shot. ‘The great street 
of Alcala, the Puerta del Sol, and the great 
square, were the chief scenes of slaughter, 
in the latter, the people withstood several 
Charges, aud the officer who commanded 
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the French had two horses killed under 
him: General Grouchy also had a horse 
wounded, The infantry fired volleys into 
every cross street as they passed, and fired 
also at the windows and balconies. ‘The 
people, when they felt the superiority of 
the krench, fled into the houses; the doors 
were broken open by command of the ge- 
nerals of brigade, Guillot and Daubrai, 
and all within, who were found witharms, 
were bayonetted ; and parties of cavairy 


were stationed at the different outlets of 


Madrid to pursue and cut down those who 
were flying fromthe town. <A part of the 
mob, seeking an unworthy revenge for 
their defeat, attacked the French hospital; 
and some of the Spaniards who were em- 
ployed, encouraged at their approach, fell 
upon the sick and upon their medical at- 
tendants. But these base assailants were 
soon put to flight. 

‘ At the commencemeut of the conflict, 
Murat ordered a detachment of 200 men 
to take possession of the arsenal *. ‘Two 
officers happened to be upon guard there, 
by name Daoiz and Velarde, the former 
about thirty years of age; the latter, some 
five years younger, was the person who 
had been sent tocompliment Murat on his 
arrival in Spain. Little could they have 
foreseen, when they went that morning to 
their post, the fate which awaited them, 
and the renown which wus to be its re- 
ward ! Having got together about twenty 
soldiers of their corps, and a few country- 
men who were willing to stand by them, 
they brought out a twenty-four pounder 
in front of the arsenal, to bear upon the 
straight and narrow street by which the 
enemy must approach, and planted two 
others im like manner to coinmand two 
avenues which led into the street of the 
arsenal. ‘They had received no instruc 
tions, they had no authority for acting 
thus, and if they escaped in the ac- 
tion, theirown government would, with- 
out doubt, either pass or sanction a sen- 
tence of death against them for their con- 
duct; never, therefore, did any men act 
with more p.rfect self-devotion. Having 
loaded with grape, they waited till the 
discharge would take full effect, and such 
havoc did it make, that the French in- 
stantly turned back. ‘The possession of 
the arsenal was of so much importance at 
this time, that two columns were present- 
ly ordered to secure it: they attempted it 
at the cost of many lives, and the Spani- 
ards fired above twenty times before the 
enemy could break into the neighbouring 
houses, and fire upon them froin the win- 
dows. ‘Velarde was killed by a musket- 
ball. Daciz had his thigh broken; he 
continued to give orders sitting, till he re- 
ceived three other wounds, the last of 
which put an end to his life. Then the 


‘* This building had been the residence of the 
British ambassador, Sir Benjamin Keene, in the 
middle of the last century ; where he died, and 
there he was interred; for there is no burial 
place for protestants at Madrid, and the body of 
a heretic could not be sutfered to pollute a Ca- 
tholie chureh! 





person to whom he Jeft the command of. 
fered to surrender: while they were mak. 
ing terms, a messenger arrived, bearing a 
white flag, and crying out that the tumuit 
was appeased. About two o’clock the 
firing had ceased every where, through 
the personal interference of the Junta, the 
Council of Castille, and other tribunals, 
who paraded the streets with many of the 
nobles, and with an escort of Spanish sol. 
diers and imperial guards intermixed,  [f 
inight then have been hoped that the car- 
nage of this dreadful day was ended ; the 
slaughter among the Spaniards had been 
very great; this, however, did not satisfy 
Murat; conformably to the system of his 
master, the work of death was to be conti- 
nued in cool blood. A military tribunal, 
under General Grouchy, was formed, and 
the Spaniards who were brought before it 
were sent away to be slaughtered, with 
little inquiry whether they had taken * 
part in the struggle or not. Three 
groups of forty each were successively 
shot in the Prado,—the great public walk 
of Madrid. Others, in like manner, were 
put to} death near the Puerta del 5. Vi- 
cente, and by the Church of Senora de la 
Soledad, one of the most sacred places in 
thecity. In this manner was the evening 
of that second of May employed by the 
French at Madrid. ‘lhe inhabitants were 
ordered to illuminate their houses, a ne- 
cessary means of safety for their invaders, 
in a city not otherwise lighted; and 
through the whole night the dead and the 
dying might be seen distinctly as in broad 
noon-day, lying upon the bloody pave- 
ment. When morning came the same 
mockery of justice was continued, and 
fresh murders were committed deliberately 
with the forms of military execution, dur- 
ing several succeeding days.’ 

We have often heard it stated that 
more French soldiers fell by potson 
aud private assassination (if that term 
can apply to killing an invader,) than 
in the field; it would appear, however, 
that this poisoning 1m some cases was 
unintentional :— 

‘It happened at this time that several 
French soldiers, after drinking wine in the 
public-houses at Madrid, died, some al- 
most immediately, others after a short ii- 

‘* A party of poor Catalan traders (who are 
privileged to carry arms) were seized and led to 
execution. They were met in time by O Far- 
rill, who, with the French general Harispe, was 
endeavouring to quiet the city, and Harispe be- 
ing made by his companion to understand tue 
circumstances of the case, obtained their re- 
lease. This general distinguished himself great- 
ly during the war by his military talents, aud 
it is an act of justice to relate in what manner 
he was employed during the dreadful scenes 
of the 2d of May.’ 

‘+ D. Alvaro Florez Estrada says, that care 
was not taken to dispatch these victims of an 
atrocious system,—that their groans were fieard 
through the night, and that, to strike the more 
terror, permission was not given to remove the 
bodies for interment till afler they had la 
there two days,’ 
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‘ness, under unequivocal symptoms of poi- 
son. Baron Larrey, who was at the head 
of the medical staff, acted with great pru- 
denceon this occasion. He sent for wines 
from different ventas, analysed it, and de- 
tected narcotic ingredients in all; and he 
ascertained, upon full inguiry, that these 
substances, of which laurel-water was one, 
were as commonly used to flavour and 
strengthen the Spanish wines, as litharge 
is to correct acidity in the lighter wines of 
france. The natives were accustomed to it 
from their youth ; they frequently mixed 
their wine with water, and, moreover, the 
practice ofsmoking overtheirliquor tended 
to counteract its narcotic effects by stimu- 
lating the stomach and the intestines: it 
was therefore not surprising that they 
could drink it with safety; though it 
proved fatal to a few strangers. 
rey therefore justly concluded that there 
had been no intention of poisoning the 
French; if such a suspicion had been in- 
timated, execrated as they knew them- 
selves to be, the troops would readily have 
believed it; and a bloodier massacre than 
that of the 2d of May must have ensued.’ 


We now pass on to the siege of Za- 
ragoza respecting which we shall se- 
lect a few anecdotes.—Zaragoza was 
besieged in June 1808, and was bravely 
defended :— 

‘The French, having now received a 
train of mortars, howitzers, and twelve- 
pounders, which were of sufficient calibre 
against mud walls, kept up a constant fire, 
and showered down shells and grenades 
from the ‘Torrero. Abouttwelve hundred 
were thrown into the town, and there was 
net one building that was bomb-proof 
within the walls. After a time, the inha- 
bitants placed beams of timber together, 
endways, against the houses, in a sloping 
direction, behind which those who were 
near when a shell fell, might shelter them- 
selves. ‘The enemy continued also to in- 
vest the city more closely, while the Ara- 
gonese made every effort to strengthen 
their means of defence. They tore down 
the awnings from their windows, and 
formed them into sacks, which they filled 
with sand, and piled up before the gates, 
in the form of a battery, digging round it 
a deep trench. They broke holes for 
musketry in the walls and intermediate 
buildings, and stationed cannon where the 
position was favourable for it. The houses 
in the environs were destroyed. ‘* Gar- 
dens and olive-grounds,” says an eye-wit- 
ness, ‘that in better times had been the 
recreation and support of their owners, 
were cheerfully rooted up by the proprie- 
tors themselves, wherever they impeded 
the defence of the city, or covered the ap- 
proach of the enemy.’? Women of all 
ranks assisted; they formed themselves 
into companies, some to relieve the wound- 
ed, some to carry water, wine, and provi- 
sions, to those who defended the gates. 
I'he Countess Burita instituted a corps for 
this service; she was young, delicate, 
and beautiful. In the midst of the most 


M. Lar- | 











tremendous fire of shot and shells, she 


was seen coolly attending to those occu- | 


pations which were now become her duty; 
nor throughout the whole of a two months’ 


siege did the imminent danger, to which | 


sie incessantly exposed herseif, produce 
the slightest apparent effect upon her, or 
in the slightest degree bend her from her 
heroic purpose. Some of the monks bore 
arms ; others exercised their spiritual of- 
fices to the dying: others, with the nuns, 
were busied in making cartridges, which 
the children distributed. 

‘Among threescore thousand persons 
there will always be found some wicked 
enough for any employment, and the art 


of corrupting has constituted great part of | 


the French system of war. During the 
night of the 28th, the powder magazine, 
in the area where the bull-tights were per- 
formed, which was in the very heart of the 
city, was blown up, by which fourteen 
houses were destroyed, and about two 
hundred persons killed. ‘This was the 
signal for the enemy to appear before 
three gates which had been sold to thei. 
And while the inhabitants were digging 
out their fellow-citizens from the ruins, a 
fire was opened upon them with mortars, 
howitzers, and cannons, which had now 
been received for battering the town. 
Their attack seemed chiefly to be direct- 
ed against the gate called Portillo, and a 
large square building near it, without the 
walls, and surrounded by a deep ditch; 
though called a castle, it served only for a 
prison. ‘The sand-bag battery before this 
gate was frequently destroyed, and as 
often reconstructed under the fire of the 
enemy. ‘Thecarnage here throughout the 
day was dreadful. Augustina Zaragoza, a 
handsome woman of the lower class, about 
twenty-two years of age, arrived at this 
battery with refreshments, at the time 
when not a man who defended it was left 
alive, so tremendous was the fire which 
the French kept up against it. For a mo- 
ment the citizens hesitated to re-inan the 
guns. Augustina sprung forward over the 
dead and dying, snatched a match from the 
band of a dead artilleryman, and fired off 
a six-and-twenty-pounder ; then, jumping 
upon the gun, made a solemn vow never 
to quit it alive during the siege. Sucha 
sight could not but animate with fresh 
courage ail who beheld it. The Zarago- 
zans rushed into the battery, and renewed 
their fire with greater vigour than ever, 
and the French were repulsed here, and at 
all other points, with great slaughter. On 
the morning of this day a fellow was de- 
tected going out of the city with letters to 
Murat. It was not till after these repeated 
proofs of treasonable practices, that the 
French residents in Zaragoza, with other 
suspected persons, were taken into cus- 
tody.’ 


When the siege had continued for 
some weeks, the French forced their 
way into the centre of the city, and 
got possession of half of Zaragoza :— 

‘ Lefebvre now believed that he had _ ef- 
fected his purpose, and required Palafox 
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to surrender, in a note containing only 
these words: “* Headquarters, St. Engra- 
cia. Capitulation! ‘The heroic Spaniard 
immediately returned thisreply: ‘“ Head- 
quarters, Zaragoza. War at the knife’s 
point!” 

‘The contest, which was now carriel 
on, is unexampled in history, One side 
of the Cozo, a street aboutas wide as Pall- 
mall, was possessed by the French; and, 
in the centre of it, their general, Verdier, 
gave his orders from the Franciscan con- 
vent. ‘The opposite side was maintained 
by the Aragonese, who threw up batteries 
at the openings of the cross streets, within 
a few paces of those which the French 
erected against them. The intervening 


| space was presently heaped with dead, 


either slain upon the spot, or thrown out 
from the windows. Next day the ammu- 
nition of the citizens began to fail ;—the 
French were expected every moment to 
renew their efforts for completing the con- 
quest, and even this circumstance occa- 
stoned no dismay, nor did one think 
of capitulation. One cry was heard from 
the people, wherever Palafox rode among 
them, that, if powder failed, they were 
ready to attack the enemy with their 
knives,—formidable weapons in the hands 
of desperate men. Just before the day 
closed, Don Francisco Palafox, the gene- 
ral’s brother, entered the city with a con- 
voy of arms and ammunition, and a rein- 
forcement of three thousand men, com- 
posed of Spanish guards, Swiss, and vo- 
lunteers of Aragon,—a succour as little 
expected by the Zaragozans, as it had 
been provided against by the enemy. 

‘The war was now continued from street 
to street, from house to house, and from 
room to room; pride and indignation hav- 
ing wrought up the French to a pitch of 
obstinate fury, little inferior to the devoted 
courage of the patriots. During the whole 
siege, no man distinguished himself more 
remarkably than the curate of one of the 
parishes, within the walls, by name P. San- 
tiago Sass. He was always to be seen in 
the streets, sometimes fighting with the 
most determined bravery against the ene- 
mies, not of his country alone, but of free- 
dom, and of all virtuous principles, w her- 
ever they were to be found; at other 
times, administering the sacrament to the 
dying, and confirming, with the authority 
of faith, that hope, which gives to death, 
under such circumstances, the joy, the ex- 
ultation, the triumph, and the spirit of 
martyrdom. Palafox reposed the utmost 
confidence in this brave priest, and select- 
ed him whenever any thing peculiarly dif- 
ficult or hazardous was to be done. At 
the head of forty chosen men, he succeed- 
ed in introducing a supply of powder into 
the town, so essentially necessary for its 
defence. 


‘This most obstinate and murderous 


‘contest was continued for. eleven succes- 


sive days and nights, more indeed by night 
than by day; for it was almost certain 
death to appear by day-lhight within reach 
of those houses which were occupied by 
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the other party. But under cover of the 
darkness, the combatants frequently dash- 
ed across the streets to attack each other’s 
batteries; and the battles which began 
there, were often carried on into the 
houses beyond, where they fought trom 
room to room and floorto floor. ‘The hos- 
tile batteries were so near each other, that 
a Spaniard in one place made way under 
cover of the dead bodies, which complete- 
ly filled the space between them, and fast- 
ened a rope to one of the French cannons ; 
in the struggle which ensued, the rope 
broke, and the Zaragoz:ns lost their prize 
at the very moment when they thought 

themselves sure of it. ° ° 
‘ A new horror was added to the dread- 

ful circumstance of war in this ever-me- 

morable siege. In general engagements 
the dead are left upon the field of battle, 
and the survivors remove to clear ground 
and an untainted atmosphere ; but here— 
in Spain, and in the month of August, 
there where the dead lay the struggle was 
still carried on, and pestilence was dread- 
el, from the enormous accumulation of 
putrifying bodies. Nothing in the whole 
course of the siege so much embarrassed 
Palafox as this evil. The only remedy 
was to tie ropes to the I'rench prisoners, 
and push them forward amid the dead and 
dying, to remove the bodies, and bring 
them away for interment. Even for this 
necessary Oflice, there was no truce, and 
it would have been certain death to the 

Aragonese who should have attempted to 

perform it.’ 

The French, at length, worn out 
with the loss of men, and despairing to 
conquer, raised the sieve. | 

(10 be concluded in our next.) 
—— 4 >=. 

A Narrative of the Expedition to Don- 
gola and Sennaar, under the Com- 
mand of His Excellency Ismael Pa- 
sha: undertaken by Order of His 
Highness Mehemmed Ali Pasha, 
Viceroy of Egypt. By an Ameri- 
can in the Service of the Viceroy. 
8vo. pp. 232. London, 1822, 

In our review of Waddington’s Ethi- 

opia, we alluded to the expedition of 

which this is a narrative, Mr. Wadding- 
ton and his fellow traveller, Mr. Han- 
bury, having accompanied it to some 
distance. The expedition was under- 
taken by Mehemmed Ali Pasha, the 
Viceroy of Egypt, against the inhabit- 
ants oi the Upper Nile, who, having 
formed themselves into an organised 
body of brigands, interrupted the land 
commerce of Egypt. Four thousand 
troops were therefore placed under the 
command of Ismaei Pasha, the Vice- 
roy’s youngest sou, with orders to con- 
quer all the provinces on the Nile, 
from the Secoud Cataract to the Sen- 
waar inclusive. “To this expedition, the 
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states himself to be an American, was 
attached, as a chief of artillery. The 
expedition was entirely successful, and 
the conquest of the extensive and fer- 
tile countries which once repulsed the 
formidable legions of Rome, was ef- 
fected with the loss of only about two 
hundred men. 

It is not, however, in a military 
point of view that we are led to notice 
this expedition: it achieved objects 


| more gratifying than those of conquest, 


in opening to the researches of the ge- 
ographer and the antiquary a river and 
u country highly interesting, and hi- 
therto imperfectly known to the civi- 
lized world. The march of the army 
was arrested, and the attention of the 
Europeans who accompanied the ex- 
pedition attracted, by the remains of 
cities once populous, ruined temples, 
colossal statues, and pyramids, the se- 
pulchres of kings and conquerors, 

Our author joined the Pacha’s ar- 
my at Wady Halfy, on the Second 
Cataract, in the early part of October, 
1820. He embarked in one of sixteen 
boats, that were to follow the army. 
They experienced some difhiculty in 
passing the Second Cataract, which is 
a succession of partial falls and swift 
rapids, for more than a bundred miles. 
In passing these, several boats were 
wrecked, and some of the soldiers 
drowned, The appearance of the coun- 
try on each side of the falls 1s a sandy 
desert, studded with rocky hills and 
mountains. Here and there are a few 
forts, built by the natives, of unhewn 
stones cemented with mud. The banks 
of the river sometimes present a few fer- 
tile spots, some of which are cultivated. 

Nothing very striking occurred for 
some time. Iu the course of the pro- 
gress, our author says he saw a singu- 
lar method of navigating the river :— 

‘Aman, who apparently was travelling 
down the river with his whole family, had 
placed his youngest wife and her two 
young children ona small ratt made of 
bundles of corn-stalks lashed together; he 
himselfswam by its side to guide it, while 
he kept his old wife a-swinming and 
pushing it by the stern, and in this way 
they proceeded down the river. 

‘{ have seen in this country small rafts 
made to carry one person, which are very 
well contrived. ‘Three or four large emp- 
ty gourds are fastened firmly to a small 
oblong frame made out of the branches of 
the date tree, the whole not weighing two 
pounds. A man may go safely down or 
across the river on this, either by fastening 
it to his breast and swimming supported 
by it, or by riding on it astride ; and when 
on shore he can carry it with ease either 


author of the present volume, whod in his hand or on his shoulder,’ 
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The islands above the Second Cata. 
ract are the most beautiful spots wa. 
tered by the Nile, the most cultivated, 
and the most populons. ‘They passed 
Dongola without being aware of jt: 
farther up the river the ruins of a Chris. 
tinn church were discovered, built jp 
the style of the lower Greek empire; 
the country now became pretty vell 
cultivated :— 

‘It was crowded with villages and co- 
vered with grain, deserted by its proprie- 
tors. In the afternoon, however, the disa- 
greeable impression produced by seeing 
so fine a country without inhabitants was 
almost obliterated by the pleasure J felt 
on being informed that a large number of 
its cultivators, with their wives and chil- 
dren, were on their return to their fields 
and houses, provided with an escort from 
the camp, and a firman from the Pasha Is- 
mael, securing them from outrage, and as- 
suring them of protection. | am sorry to 
be obliged to say, that the inhabitants of 
this unfortunate district had great occasion 
for this protection. ‘The soldiers in the 
boats were disposed to take liberties with 
the inhabitants, on the plea of their being 
the allies of the brigands. ‘This morning, 
two men belonging to a village in this 
neighbourhood, were severely beaten, and 
their wives or sisters violated by some sol- 
diers belonging to the boats. ‘This afiet- 
noon, a soldier belonging to our boat, ac- 
companied by one of the Greeks already 
mentioned, and the Frank cook of the 
Proto Medico, went to the same village, 
without my knowledge, to participate in 
this licentious amusement. ‘They were 
somewhat surprized and terribly frightened 
on their arrival at this village, on finding 
themselves suddenly surrounded by about 
two hundred peasants armed with clubs, 
who fiercely demanded what they wanted, 
asking them if they had come, as others 
had before them, to-day, to cudgel the 
men and violate the women, and ordered 
them to be off immediately to the boats. 
Vhe luckless fornicators, confounded by 
this unexpected reception, were heartily 
clad to be allowed to sneak back to the 
boat in confusion and terror. On their 
arrival, and this affair becoming known to 
to me, I abused them with all the elo- 
quence I could muster, first, for their vil- 
lany, and then for their cowardice, as 
they were well armed, and had fled beiore 
the face of cudgels.’ 

Several castles were passed, which 
contained fragments of porcelain ves 
sels, marble basins, &c,; several pyre 
mnids were also discovered, which, our 
traveller says, it would not be difficult 
to open. 

We said that we should not ate 
tend to the military operations of this 
expedition: we cannot, however, omit 
a few anecdotes respecting it. When 
the Pacha had marched into Strages 
the chiefs assembled the peaswutry += 
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‘Their arms consisted of lances, shields’ 
and long broad swords double-edged. 
These wretched peasants, who were all on 
foot, their masters posted in front in order 
to receive and exhaust the fire of the Pa- 
sha’s troops; while Shouus and the cavalry 
occupied the rear in order to keep the 
peasants to their posts, and to have the 
start of the Pasha’s cavalry in case they 
should find it necessary to take to flight. 
The Pasha posted his troops parallel to 
the enemy, placing the greater part of the 
cavalry opposite the open ground between 
the mountain and the river, and pushing 
the artillery a little inadvance. The ene- 
mv, with loud cries and uplifted lances, 
rushed forward. Some of the peasants in 
advance of the others, with no other arms 
than lances and shields, threw themselves 
upon the cannon and were blown to pieces.’ 

‘The desperate courage of these wretch- 
ed peasants was astonishing; they ad- 
vanced more than once to the muzzles of 
the cannon, and wounded some of the can- 
noneers in the act of re-loading their guns. 
Notwithstanding their efforts, such was 
the disparity of their arms against cannon 
and firear ins, that only one of the Pasha’s 
soldiers was killed, and they are said to 
have lost seven hundred in the battle and 
during the pursuit.’ 

‘Tbe sabre was found an unavailing 
weapon, as these people are so adroit in 
the management of their shields that they 
parried every stroke. I have seen upon 
the field where this battle was fought, se- 
veral shields that had not less than ten or 
fitteen sabre cuts, each lying upon the 
dead body of the man who carried it, who 
had evidently died by three or four balls 
shot intohim. Thesoldiers have told me 
that they had frequently to empty their 

carabine and pistols upon one man before 
he would fall.’ 

We now accompany our author to 
Berber, where— 

‘The greater part of their household 
and ticld work is done by slaves they pur- 
chase from the caravans, coming either 
from Abyssinia or Darfour. Some of the 
owners of female slaves would, for a dollar. 
Without scruple, permit the soldiers of our 
cainp to sieep with them. ‘The women of 
Berber, contrary to the custom in Egypt, 
eo with the face unveiled, without embar- 
rassinent. Both men and women never 
consider themselves in full dress, unless 
the hair of the head has been combed 
sleek, then braided and platted together, 
and afterwards plentifully anointed with 
butter. They never cut the hair, I be- 
lieve ; it consequently forms an immense 
bunch behind the head, similar to that ob- 
Servable in some of the ancient statues of 
Egypt. The barbarous practice of exci- 
sion is universally performed upon all their 
females, whether free or slaves ; as is the 
Case also among all the tribes inhabiting 
the banks of the Nile above Assuan.’ 


[u the march to Sennaar, the army 
suffered excessively, both from fatigue 
aud the want of provisions. Of this 





city we shall give an abridged account 
from our suthests narrative :— 


‘The most conspicuous buildings in 
Sennaar are a mosque, and a large brick 
palace adjoining it. The mosque, which 
is of brick, is in good preservation ; its 
windows are covered with well-wrought 
bronze gratings, and the doors are hand- 
somely and curiously carved. ‘The inte- 
rior was desecrated by uncouth figures of 
animals, pourtrayed upon the walls with 
charcoal. ‘This profanation had been per- 
petrated by the Pagan mountaineers, who 
inhabit the mountains thirteen days march 
south of Sennaar, and who, at some pe- 
riod, not very long past, had taken the 
town, and had left upon the walls of the 
mosque these tokens of possession. 

‘The palace is large, but in ruins, except 
the centre building, which is six stories 
high, having five rows of windows. By 
mounting upon its roof you have the best 
possible view of the city, the river, and 
the environs, that the place can afford. I 
judged that Sennaar was about three miles 
in circumference. ‘Lhe greater part of 
this space is now covered with the ruins of 
houses, built of bricks either burnt or dried 
inthe sun. I do not believe that there 
are more than four hundred houses stand- 
ing in Sennaar, and of these one third or 
more are round cottages, like those of the 
villages. Of those built of bricks, the 
largest is the house of the sultan. Itisa 
large enclosure, containing ranges of low 
but well-built habitations of sun-dried 
bricks, with terraced roofs, and the interior 
stuccoed with fine clay. What struck me 
the most, was the workmanship of the 
doors of the old houses of Sennaar, which 
are composed of planed and jointed planks, 
adorned frequently with carved work, and 
strengthened and studded with very broad- 
headed nails; the whole inimitable by the 
present population of Sennaar. These 
houses are very rarely of more than one 
story in height, the roofs terraced with fine 
and well-beaten clay spread over mats laid 
upon rafters, which form the roof.’ 


On the arrival of the army at Sen- 
naar, the Sultan signed a treaty of 
peace, by which he “vecornized him- 
self as subject and feudatory to the 
Grand Seignior, and surrendered his 
dominions to the sway of Mehemmed 
Ali Pasha; thus terminating the cam- 
palgn. 

Our author does not feel at liberty, 
he says, to give us any account of the 
national character of the inhabitants of 
Sennaar, and, indeed, throughout his 
information is very scanty; probably 
owing to his military duties rendering 
his means of observation ver y limites I. 
He is neither an elegant nor a correct 
writer, and is guilty of some very in- 
excusable vulgarisms, even to conclud- 
ing his narrative with a curse,—an in- 
stance of bad taste we should scarcely 
have expected, even in an American. 





TRAGEDIES. 
Tue love of dramatic writing appears 
to have increased in proportion to the 
nezlect with which it has been treated, 
und there are yet a host of authors who 
will vive us tragedies, in spite of~- 
‘the proud” manager's ‘ contumely, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

It is thus that we have tragedies printed 
that are never acted, and others that 
are acted and never read. A few of 
these have been suffered to accumulate 
on our hands; and, in order that they 
inay not be treated with entire neglect, 
we propose to disuiiss them in the same 
way we did last week anumberof volumes 
of measured lines, called * Poems.’ If, in 
the present instance, we should be so 
unfortunate as to class under the title 
of dramas, works which have little 
claim to that rank, let it be understood, 
that it is merely a matter of courtesy to 
the author in adopting his own des- 
cription. We may also add that, in 
some cases, other poems will be found 
with the dramas which we shall mention. 


The Court of Tuscany, a Tragedy. The 
Heir of Innes, a Tragedy. 8vo. pp. 
190. London, 1822. 


THEsE two tragedies were avowedly 
written for the stage; but, like the au- 
thor’s dedication to posterity never 
reached their destination; though we 
have certainly worse productions tried 
on the stage, aye and the regular stage 
too, than one of them; they are, how- 
ever, certainly more calculated for the 
closet. ‘The Court of Tuscany’ 
founded on an incident in the life of 
Cosmo, the Grand Duke, and has been 
dramatized by Schiller and Alfieri. Its 
basis isjealousy, thatoftwobrothers, who 
are rivals inalady’s love. She makes her 
choice, when the rejected lover murders 
his more fortunate brother, and after- 
wards stabs himself. Although fraught 
with common-place expressions, the 
language is often highly poetical. We 
select an interview between Francesca 
the lady, aud Giovanni the favoured 
lover, who, however, was iuteaded for 
a lite of celibacy :— 

‘ Francesca. Good night: | fear that you have 

linger’d long, 

And the night’s dews will hang upon your path; 
Do not, I pray you, take the nver’s banks, 
The highway is but a few steps about ; 
And at this hour—l must not say of peril, 
Since even now your smile reproves the thought, 
This lonely hour, for solace as you walk, 
I mean no more, the chance of convoy pays 
The circuit. 

Giovanni, Sweet, good night, and rest assur’d 
Your pietty orders sbull be all obey’d. 
[ might have wander'd by the river's banks, 
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But am too dear to throw myself away :— 
We oft have wander’d by the river’s banks —— 

Fran. Ere sunset; then no fever-boding fogs 
B:ood o'er the oozy beach: the breeze insiead, 
Attracted like a swallow to the stream, 

Rises and dips, to cool its wanton wings, 
And plays about our path. 

Gio. Those walks, indeed, 
H{ave more than once restor’d my sickly frame; 
I knew not why,I never mark’d the breeze. 

Fran. Not mark’d the breeze, that touch’d 

with amorous skill 
Your kindling cheek! 

Gio. How could I? all my gaze 
Was fix’d on brighter visions, sweeter airs, 
That pass methinks the magic of your breeze. 
it was the memory of those blissful hours, 
That would to-night have drawn me to the 

Streain 5 
And there should I have found a wakeful band, 
Sweet thoughts of meetings past, delighted hopes, 
Whispers and vows, companions of my walk : 
They would have touch’d my health-ensan- 
guin'd cheek, 
And charim’d away the night’s infectious brood. 
[Walks towards the window, 
Look you there: how the moon serenely smiles, 
As ifin scorn of your unmeasur’d fears : 
Beneath her convoy I shall walk secure :— 
Good night once more. 


Fran. You know the garden hatch ? 
lt opens to the left. 
Gio. I cannot miss it. 


Fran. That walk will guide you: this leads 

to the fields. 

Gio. My usual entrance; but to-night we 

~march 
By special orders, it was bliss to hear. 
Fran. Oh, well remember’d: Philip cropt the 
vine 
That loads the trellis with its weight of leaves, 
(An hour ago I saw him at his work) 
And baply left the tendrils in the path,— 
I'll see you past it. 

Gio, To say you shall not come, 

Argues a*soberer temper than I boast ; 
But do not come, my love must so far plead, 
When you have talk’d of night’s infectious dews. 
Fran. Time hastens on unheeded, while we 
parley, 
And I can scarcely yet pronounce ‘* Good 
night.” 

Gio. The bell is tolling nine. 

Fran. Then haste away 
With all the speed of falcons homeward bound, 
The city gates will else be clos’d: how could I 
Delay your joumey to this foolish time? 

| Exit Giovanni. 
You are not gone; you creep along the lawn: 
1 pray you hasten. He has reach’d the path, 
And now the cedar hides him, envious tree! 
I did not think he set so firm a foot, 
Or bore his head so nobly: ’tis his plume 
Behind the rose bush: did he pluck a flower? 
Methinks he did. Oh if my mother saw him, 
Now while the moon is tracing out his shade, 
She would no more prefer his brother’s form! 
Garcia may have (I do not see he has) 
A comelier shape and visage: Lut Giovanni, 
With what a frankness does he plead his suit! 
Garcia is like a fearful smouldering tire, 
Bursting by fits into a glorious blaze ; 
And as a god came challenging my love 
With such a stormy and imperious ail, 
That all my passions were subdued in awe: 
While his kind brother speaks as 1 would speak, 
Looks us I look. I know not how it is, 
Our fancy is the master of our senses, 
And he is far the turer in my sight: 





sae’ — his steps, good wishes bring him 
The ‘Heir of Innes,’ which is much 
inferior to its companion, is founded 
on a Scotch fead, of which there is an 
accountin’Pennant’s Tourin Scotland.’ 
It is a production of so litle merit that 
we are surprised at the author of * The 
Court of Tuscany,’ avowing it. 
Cumnor, or the Bugle-Horn, a Trage- 
dy: with other Dramatic Dialogues 
and Miscellaneous Poems. By Eli- 
jah Barnwell Impey. 12mo. pp. 
984, London, 1822. 
Ir there are any of our readers who ne- 
ver read Sir Walter Scott’s romance of 
‘Kenilworth,’ or the original story of 
the Countess of Leicester, as related 
by Ashmole, or beautifully painted by 
Mickle, in one of his ballads; or if 
they have entirely forgotten our notice 
of these productions, then may Mr. 
Impey’s ‘Cumnor’ be new to them: 
supposing, however, that our readers 
are neither of such indolent habits as 
to neglect catching living literature £ as 
it flies,’ or of such treacherous memo- 
ries as io forget what they read, we 
merely deem it vecessary to point out 
the subject of Mr. Impey’s § Cumnor,’ 
and to add that he has displayed more 
poetical feeling and dramatic tact than 
originality, and that *Camnor’ though 
little calculated for the stage, is a very 


readable production. The miscella-! 


nies consist of prologues, epilogues, 
translatious, and imitations, some of 
which are pretty. The Dramatic Dia- 
logues area sort of English comedy, 
adapted from Une Journee a Versailles, 
which was done into English at the 

Haymarket last season. Mr. Impey 

offered it to Drury Lane Theatre in 

18137, but the managers returned it, 

perhaps sormnewhat injudiciously. 

The Weird Wanderer ef Jutland, a 
Tragedy. Julia Montalban, a Tale. 
By the How. and Rev. William 
Herbert. 8vo. London, 1822. 

Mr. Herrerr is certainly a man of 

poetical genius, whose only fault 1s 

that he spoils some of his best passages, 
by an affected phraseology as obsolete 
as the superstitions and superuatural 
influences which form the subject of 
his muse. 6 The Weird Wanderer’ 1s 
founded on a Danish legend, which 
was dramatised by ingemann, who took 

a Danish ballad for the basis of his 

play. ‘The principal interest arises 

from the revenge of a woman, who be- 
ing abandoned by a knight, Sweno, to 
whom she had bornea son, she con- 
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twenty years, she returns to execute 
vengeance on the despoiler of her jn. 
nocence. She finds her son on the 
point of marrying the daughter of her 
seducer by another mother, their aff. 
nity being unknown, The wanderer 
claims her son as base born, which sets 
Sweno against him. The lovers elope 
and are privately married. Sweno pur- 
sues them, and after mortally wound. 
ing his daughter, is slain by his son, 
The wanderer, after avowing that it has 
been her work, kills herself. 

Such are the materials which Mr, 
Herbert has worked up into an effec- 
tive tale embellished with many pas- 
saves of great poetic beauty. 

Cataline, a Tragedy, in Five Acts; 
with other Poems. By the Rev. Geo. 
Croly, A.M. 8vo. pp. 232. Lon- 
don, 1822. 

We are not certain how many kinds of 
puffing Sheridan describes in his § Cri- 
tic ;’ but we are pretty sure they have 
all been tried to get this tragedy intro- 
duced to the stage. They have, how- 
ever, all proved abortive, and Mr. 
Croly will never, perhaps, have the 
pleasure of seeing how much more in- 
dulgent an audience can be than a dra- 
matic critic; for, if the world speaks 
truly, this gentleman has not always 
been very liberal in his remarks on 
plays or performers. 

The story of Cataline’s conspiracy 
is familiar to every reader, and it bas 
formed the subject of several dramas, 
both in English and in French, The 
first we meet with in our language 1s 
‘Cataline’s Conspiracy,’ by Robert 
Wilson and Henry Chettle, which was 
never printed, but acted in 1598. Ba- 
ker, in his § Biographia Dramatica,’ 
supposes that Ben Jonson made some 
use of this piece in his tragedy of ¢ Ca- 
taline, his Conspiracy,’ which was pub- 
lished in 1611. A third play on the 
subject, entitled ¢ Cataline’s Conspira- 
cies,’ was written by Stephen Gosson, 
who flourished towards the close of 
the sixteenth century. Crebillon and 
Voltaire have also dramatised Cata- 
line’s conspiracy, and the play by the 
latter has been translated. 

It is an act of justice to Mr. Croly 
to say that he has not servilely copied 
any of his predecessors; it may also be 
added that he has not adhered to the 
history of the great conspirator, and, 
for the purpose of elevating his hero, 
has set aside the authority of Sallust, 
aud presented Cataline as ‘a daring 
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treason.” In short, he entirely perverts 
the history, and certainly does not im- 
prove the moral; itt Is an injury to the 
play too, for, aioe of resting his 
principal force on Cataline, he has 
wasted his powers in raising Hamilcar 
to au equal, if not toa hicher eleva- 
tion, and made him the chief engine of 
the couspiracy. The story is intricate 
and confused, which would be a serious 
injury to it as an acting play; but it 
isa dramatic poem of no ordinary me- 
rit, and there are several noble passages 
in it, some of which are strikingly im- 
pressive: take, for example, the fol- 
lowing picture of domestic happiness 
ia peasant life :— 
‘In that yellow thatch, 

Now the poor peasant at his supper sits, 
With all his babes about him; then lies down 
Blessing the gods, and thus shuts in the day ; 
Unpress'd by heavier thoughts, than with what 

face 
To-morrow’s sun shall look upon the sky 3 
Orin what hive his honey-bees shall swarm ; 
Or to wuat elm his vine shall be a bride ; 
Or whether he shall pipe his woolly flocks 
To hill or vale ; or some such gentle care, 
To put a healthful motion in his mind.’ 

The following passage is very power- 
ful. Cataline has failed in his canvass 
for the consulate; but joins in a ban- 
quet which had been prepared. Ce- 
thegus pledges Coriolanus :— 
© Cataline No! my hasty friend ! 

Old Teucer ! He that, when his country’s fields 
Could find no room for him, let loose his sail 
To the first wind that blew; pitched his free tent 
On the first desart shore, and drank his cup 
As cheerfully upon the pebbled sand 
As in the sculptured halls of Telamon ! 
Has bg hymn begun? To the banquet, 
Patricians! they have push’d me to the gulf; 
Thave worn down my heart, wasted my means, 
Humbled my birth, barter ‘d my ancient name, 
For the rauk favour of the senseless mass 
That frets and festers in your cominonwealth ; 
Ay, stalk’d about with bare head and stretch’d 
hind, 
Smiling on this slave, and embracing that, 
Coining my conscience into beggar’s words, 
Doing the candidate’s whole drudgery.’ 
Atreus and Thyestes, a Tragedy, in 
five Acts: altered from the French 
of Crebillon. By Edward Sinnett. 
svo. pp. G1. London, 1822. 
In the preface to this tragedy we learn 
that it isa ‘maiden attempt.’ The el- 
der Colinan (though wrong in the 
case of Mrs. Inchbald) was generally 
right in advising young dramatists to 
try their strength in pieces of one or 
two acts first; and, certainly, it isa 
bold attempt to endeavour to reach the 
summit of Parnassus ata single bound. 
This tragedy was submitted to Mr. 
Elliston, w ho ‘returned it accompa- 
nied by a complimentary note, extol- 
ling the merits of the piece, but de- | 
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claring it unfit for theatrical represen- 
tation.” Coinciding in opinion, in a 
creat measure, with so able a critic as 
Mr. Elliston, we shali only add that, 
for a maiden production, it ts very cre- 
ditable to the author’s talents, 
——s 12 oe 


A Second Series of Curiosities of Lite- 


rature. By J. D' Israeli, Esq |: 
(Conti nued from p. 789 ) 


We return with pleasure to these vo- 
lumes; and having already expressed 
our opinion of their merits, we shall 
devote such space as we Can spare al- 
most entirely to extract. In an article 
on £ Political Nicknames,’ we have the 
following anecdote respecting the word 
Silhouette :— 

‘It is a curious circumstance that I 
should have to recount inthis chapter on 
‘¢ Political Nick-names” a familiar term 
with all lovers of art, that of S-dhouette / 
This is well understood as a d/ack profile ; 
but it is more extraordinary that aterm so 
universally adopted should not be found 
in any dictionary, either in that of L’Aca- 
demie or in Todd’s, and has not even been 
preserved, where it is quite indispensable, 
in Millin’s Deetionnaire des Beaux-Arts / 
It is little suspected that thisinnocent term 
originated in a political nick-name! Sid- 
houctte was minister of state in France in 
1759; that period was a critical one; the 
treasury was in an exhausted condition, 
and Silhouette, a very honest man, who 
would hold no intercourse with financiers 
or loan-mongers, could contrive no other 
expedient to prevent a national bankruptcy, 
than excessive economy and interminable 
reform! Paris was not that metropolis, no 
more than London, where a Plato or a Ze- 
no could long be minister of state, without 
incurring all ‘the ridicule of the wretched 
wits! At first they pretended to take his 
advice, merely to laugh at him !—they cut 
their coats shorter, and wore them without 
sleeves; they turned their gold snutf-box- 
es into rough wooden ones; and the new- 
fashioned portraits were now only protiles 
of a face, traced by a black pencil on the 
shadow cast by acandle on white paper! 
All the fashions assumed an air of niggard- 
ly economy, till poor Silhouette was driven 
into retirement, with ali his projects of sav- 
ings and reforms ; but has left his name to 
describe the most economical sort of por- 
trait, and melancholy as his own fate !’ 

From the same article, we quote a pa- 
ragraph on parliamentary nick-names: 

© The pe ople have frequently expressed 
their own notions of different parliaments 
by some apt nick-name. In Richard the 
Second’s time, to express their dislike of 
the extraordinary and irregular proceed- 
ings of the lords against the sov ereign, as 
well as their sanguinary measures, they 
called it ‘* The wonder-working and the 
unmerciful parliament.” In Edward the 
Third’s reign, when the Black Prince was 
vet living, the parliament, for having pur- 
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sued with severity the party of the Duke 
of Lancaster, wasso popular, that the peo- 
ple distinguished it as the good parliament. 
In Henry the Third’s time, the parliament 
opposing the king, was called ‘* Parla- 
mentum insanum,” the mad parhament, 
because the lords came armed to insist on 
the confivmation of the great chocrter. A 
Scottish parliament, from its perpetual 
shiftings from place to place, was ludi- 
crousl y nick-named the running parliament. 
In the same spirit we had our dong pariia- 
ments, and others bearing satirical or lau- 
datory epithets.’ 

In the ‘Secret History of the Build- 
ing of Blenheim,’ there is a curious ac- 
count of the artifice of Sir John Van- 
brugh to make the duke responsible, 
aud “of the duke’s resentment; but this 
we pass over to give a singalur instance 
of moral retribution in the fate of Sir 
Lewis Stucley, the betrayer of that or- 
nament of his age and country, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, whose name Mr. D’ls- 
raeli, somewhat affectedly, writes Raw- 
leigh — 

‘Rawleigh, in his admirable address 
from the scatiold, where he seemed to be 
rather one of the spectators than the suf- 
ferer, declared he forgave Sir Lewis, 
for he had forgiven all men; but he 
was bound in charity to caution all men 
against him, and suchas he is! Rawleigh’s 
last and solemn notice of the treach- 
ery of his ‘kinsman and friend’? was ir- 
revocably fatal tothiswretch. ‘The hearts 
of the people were open to the deepest 
impressions of sympathy, melting Into 
tears at the pathetic address of the magna- 
nimous spirit who had touched them: in 
one moment Sir Lewis Stucley became an 
object of execration throughout the na- 
tion; he soon obtained a new title as “Sir 
Judas,” and was shunned by every man. 
To remove the Cain-like mark, which God 
and men had tixed on him, he published 
an apology for his conduct ; a perform- 
ance, which, at least, for its ability, might 
raise him in our consideration : - but | have 
since discovered, in one of the manuscript 
letter-writers, that it was written by Dr. 
Sharpe, who had been a chaplain to Henry 
Prince of Wales. ‘The writer pleads in 
Stucley’s justification, that he was a state- 
agent; that it was lawful to lie for the dis- 
covery of treason; that he had a personal 
hatred towards Rawleigh, for having 
abridged his father of hisshare of -ome prize- 
money; and then enters more mn to Raw- 
leigh’s character, who, being ‘‘ desperate 
of any fortune here, agreeable to the height 
of his mind, would hav e made up his for- 
tune elsewhere, upon any terms against | 
sovereign and his country. It is not mar- 
vel,” continues the personifier of Stuciey, 
‘that he was angry with me at his death 
for bringing him back? Besides, being a 
man of so great a wit, it was no small! griet, 
that a man of mean wit as [ should be 
thought to go beyond him. No! Sve ars 
deluditer arte. “Negue enim lea pustier 
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ulia est quam necis artifices arte perire sud. 
(This apt latinity betrays Dr. Sharpe.) 
But why did you not execute your coim- 
mission brave ly (openly)?—Why?) My 
commission was to the contrary , to disco- 
ver his pretensions, and to seize lis secret 
papers,” &c. 
‘ Bat the doctor, though no unskilful 
= here wrote in vain; for what inge- 
uity can veil the turpitude of lous 
ne Fre treachery? ‘lokeep up appear- 
ances, Sir Judas resorted more than usally 
to court; where, however, he was perpe- 
tually enduring rebutls, or avoided, as one 
infected with the plague of treachery. Le 
ofiered the king, in his own’ justification, 
to take the sacrament, that whatever he 
laid to Rawleigh’s charge was true, 
and would produce two unexceptionable 
witnesses to do the like. ‘* Why, then,” 
replied his majesty, ‘the more malicious 
was Sir Walter to utter these speeches at 
his death.”? Sir Vhomas Badger, who 
stood by, observed, “ let the king take off 
Stucley’s head, as Stucley has done Sir 
Walter's, and let him at his death take the 
sacrament and his oath uponit, and Vil be- 
lieve himy but till Stucley loses his head, 
I shall credit Sir Walter Ralei: ah’s bare 


afl irmative before a thousand of Stucle y’s | 


oaths.” When Stucley, on pretence of 
giving an account of his office, placed 
himself in the audience-chamber of the 
lord admiral, and his lordship passed him 
without any notice, Sir Judas attempted 
to gdldress the earl; but with a bitter iook 
his lordship exclaimed, ‘‘ base feilow! 
darest thou, who art the scorn and con- 
tempt of men, offer thyself in my pre- 
sence? Were it not in my own house I 
would cudgel thee with my statf for pre- 
suming on this sauciness.” ‘This annihi- 
lating atiront Stucley hastened to convey 
to the king; his majesty answered him, 
“what wouldst thou have medo? W ig 
thou have me hang him? Of my saul, 

i should hang all that speak ill of thee, “ll 
the trees of the country would not suffice, 
so great isthe number!” 

‘One of the frequent crimes of that age, 
ere the forgery of bank-notes existed, was 
the clipping of gold; and this was one of 
the private amusements suitable to the 
character of our Sir Judas. ‘Treachery 
and forgery are the same crime in a dif- 

erent form. Stucley received out of the 
exchequer live hundred pounds, as the re- 
ward of his espionage and perfidy. It was 
the price of blood, and was hardly in his 
hands ere it was turned into the fraudulent 
coin of **the cheater! Ile was seized 
on in the palace of Whitehall, for dimi- 
nishing the gold coin. ‘ The manner of 
the discovery,” says the manuscript-writer, 
“*was strange, If my occasions would suifer 
me to relate the particulars. > On his ex- 
amination, he attempted to shift the crime 
to jils own son, who had flown, and on his 
nan, who, being taken, in the words of 
the Jetter-writer, was ‘ willing to set the 

saddle upon the right horse, and accused 
his master.” Manoury, the French 
C1) arrested at P lymouth for the 


too, 
J Ic, Wads 


rand | 


same crime, and ouleenl his worthy friend. 
But such was the interest of Stucley with 
| government, bought probably with his last 
| shilling , and, as one says, with his last 
shirt, that he obtained his own and his 
son’s pardon, for a crime that ought to 
have finally concluded the history of this 
blessed family. A more solemn and tra- 





i fidious Stucley. He was deprive d of his 
| place of vicc-adimiral, and left destitute in 
ithe world. Abandoned by all human be- 
and, most probably, by the 


ings, son 


an infamous and distracted beggar. 
possible that even so seared a conscience 
may have retained some remaining touch 


of sensibility. 
“ec 





All are men, 
rondemned alike to groan ; 
The tender for another's pain, 


THE UNFEELING FOR HIS OWN.” 
‘And Camden has recorded, among 
his historical notes on James |., that in 


August, 1620, ‘* Lewis Stucley, who be- 
trayed Sir Waiter Rawleigh, died in a 
manner mad. Such is the catastrophe 
of one of the most perfect domestic tales ; 
Pan historical example not easily paralleied 
| of moral retribution.’ 

Mr. D' Israel gives a ver 
iil original narrative of he death, or 
rather lecal murder, of Sir Walter Ra- 


leroh, whieh will be read with much 





toterest: 
ed that Sir Walter was not the sole au- 
thor of his § History of the World.’— 
‘Tlis confinement in the lower, 
lasted several vears, 
to the composition of th 
and of a second which 
occupied him. But in that tinprisonmen 
it singularly happened that he lived among 
literary characters, w “ oe most Intimate 
friendship. ‘There he ned the carl of 


vhich 


; folio volume, 


sophers of his age, and with whom Raw- 
leigh pursued the chemical studies 5 and 
Serjeant Hoskins, a poet and awit, and 
the poetical “father” of Ben Jonson, who 
acknowledged that ‘it was Hoskins who 
had polished him;” and that Rawleigh 
often consulted Eloskins on his literary 
works, Jlearn from a manuscript. But, 

however literary the ; atmosphere of the 
‘Tower proved to Rawleizh, no particle of 
Hebrew, and perhaps little of Grecian 
lore, floated from a chemist and a poet. 
‘The truth is, that the collection of the ma- 
terials of this history was the labour of se- 
| veral persons, who have not all been dis- 
covered. It has been ascertained, 
Ben Jonson was a consicderabie 
|) butor; and there was an isnglish philoso- 
| sher, from whom Desc artes, it is said, 





‘ven by his own countrymen, borrowed 
largely s— Thomas Hariot, whom Anthony 
Wood ch: ges with infusing into Raw- 
leigh’s volume philosophical notions, while 
Rawleigh Was composing the History of 
Rawleigh’s 





the World. But if pursuel 


! > } *’ ’ re) > & sy is be 1efe | 
he has also, he: ays, discover | grapher. 


Northumberland, the Solves of the philo- | 


gical catastrophe was reserved for the per: , 


‘for Sir Walter *.” 


| "sedentary lives, 
must attribute this to a ‘* Dr. Robert Bur. 
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| surpassed even those of the most recluse and 
as Hume observed, we 


rel, rector of Northwald, in the county of 
Norfolk, who was a great favourite of Sir 
Walter Rawleigh, and had been his chap- 
lain. All, or the greatest part of the 
drudgery of Sir Walter’s history for criti- 
cisms, chi ronology, and reading Greek and 
Hebrew authors were performed by him, 
Thus a simple fact, 


' when discovered, clears up the whole mys- 


whom he had tutored into the arts of vil- | 
lainy, he appears to have wandered about | 
nf. It is | 


tery; and we learn how that knowledge 
was acquire d, which, as Hume sagaciously 
detected, required a “recluse and seden- 
tary life,’ such as the studies and the ha- 


| bits would be of a country clergyman ina 
learned age.’ 


ee 


Mr. D’ Israeli also discovers that Va- 
sair’s § Lines of the Painters’ were not 
entirely written by himself. In the 
‘History of Writing Masters’ we have 
some curious anecdotes of caligraphy, 
though wecannot approve of some sneers 
on poor ‘Tomkins :— 

Among these knights of the “ Plume 
volante,”’? whose chivalric exploits astound- 


'ed the beholders, must be distinguished 


r affecting | 


was indeed sufficient | 


ine ars to have 


Peter Bales, in his joust with David Jonson. 
In this tilting match the guerdon of cali- 
graphy was won by the greatest of cali- 
fay :phe rs; its arms were assumed by the 

vict ry d2Ure, @ pen or ; while * the golden 
pen,’ carried away in ‘triumph, was paint- 
ed with a hand over the door of the cali- 
The history of this renowned 
encounter was only traditionally known, 
till with ny own eyes I pondered on this 
whole trial of skill in the precious manu- 
script of the champion himself ; who, like 
Cesar, not only knew how to win victo- 

ries, but also to record them. Peter Bales 
was e hero of such transcendant eminence, 


that his name has entered into our history. 


ilo}lingshed chronicles one of his curtosi- 
ties of microscopic writing, at the time the 


* ¢f draw my information from a very sin- 
gular manuscript in the Lansdowne coilection, 
which I think has been mistaken for a boy’s ci- 
pheiing book, of which it has much the ap- 
pearance, No. 741, fo 57 as it stands in the 
auctioneer’s catalogue. It appears to be a col- 


| lection closely written, extracted out of Antho- 


t! at } 
contrl- 





ny Wood’s papers; and as I have discovered 
in tac manuscript, numerous notices not else- 
where preserved, { am inclined to think, that 
the transcriber copied them from that mass of 
Authony Wood’s papers, of which more than 
one sack full was burnt at his desire before 
him, when dying. If it beso, this MS, is the 
only register of many curious facts. 

‘Ben Jonson has been too freely censured for 
his own free censures, and pi articularly for one 
he made on Sir Walter Rawleigh, who, he told 
Jrumimond, ‘esteemed more fame than con- 
science. The best wits in England were em- 
ployed in making his history ; Ben himself had 
written a piece to him of the Punie war, which 
he altered and set in his book.” On this head, 
even Jonson’s powerful advocate, Mr. Gifford, 
has not alleged a word in his defence; the se- 
cret history of the work has never been disco- 
vered ; but assuredly on this occasion, Jonson 
only spoke what he knew to be true.’ 
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taste prevailed for admiring writing which 
no eye could read! Inthe compass of a 
silver penny this caligrapher put more 
things than would fll several of these 

pages. Le presented Queen Elizabeth 
with the manuscript set in a ring of gold, 
covered with a crystal; he had also con- 
ahead aimaenifving glass of such power, 
that, to her delight and wonder, her ma- 
jesty read the whole volume, which she 
held on her thumb nail, and “* commended 
the same to the lords of the council and 
the ambassadors ;’’ and frequently, as Pe- 
ter oiten heard, did her majesty vouchsafe 
to wear this caligraphic ring. 

«< Some will think [labour on a cob- 
web”—imodestly exclaimed Bales in_ his 
narrative, and his present historian much 
fears for himself! ‘Phe reader’s gratitude 
will not be proportioned to my pains, in 
condensing such copious pages into the 
size of ‘a silver penny,” but without its 
worth ! 

‘Forawhole year had David Johnson 
affixed a challenge ‘to any one who 
should take exceptions to this my writing 
and teaching.’ He was a young friend of 
Bales, daring and longing for an encoun- 
ter; yet Bales was maguanimously silent, 
till ‘he discovered that he was ‘ doing 
much less in writing and teaching” since 
this public challenge was proclaimed ! ' He 
then set up his counter-challenge, and in 
one hour afterwards Johnson arrogantly ac- 
cepted it, in a most despiteful and dis- 
gracetul manner.” — Bales’s challenge was 
delivered “in good terms,” ‘to all Eng- 
Jishimen and strangers.”’? It was to write 
fora pen of gold of twenty pounds value 
in all kinds of hands, best, straightest, 
wad fastest,’ and most kind of ways; ‘fa 
full, aimean, a small, with lineand without 
line; in a slow set hand, a mean facile 
hand, and a fast running hand ;”’ and fur- 
ther, ‘€ to write truest and speedivst, most 
secretary and clerk-like, from a man’s 
inouth, reading, or pronouncing, either 
Enaglis hor Latin, 

‘Young Johnson had the hardihood 
now of turning the tables on his great an- 
tagonist, accusing the veteran Bales of ar- 
rogance, Such an absolute ¢ hallenge, 
savs he, was never witnessed by man, 
” without exception of any in the world!” 
And, a few days after, meeting Bales, 
‘of set purpose to aliront and disgrace 
him what he could, showed Bales a piece 
of writing of secretary’s hand, which he 
had very much laboured in fine abortive 
parchment,” uttering to the challenger 
these words: ‘* Mr. Bales, give me one 

shilling out of your purse, and if within 
six months you better, or equal, this piece 
of writing, 1 will give you forty pounds 
for it.” This legal deposit of the shilling 
Was made, and the challenger or appellant 
Was thereby bound by law to the perform- 
ance. 

‘ The day before the trial a printed de- 
claration was affixed throughout the city, 
taunting Bales’s ‘* proud “poverty, ” and 
his pecuniary motives, as “a thing ungen 
tle, base, and mereenary, and oar answers 
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able to the dignity of the golden pen!” 
Johnson declares he would maintain his 
challenge for a thousand pounds more, but 
for the respondent's inability to perform a 
thousand groats. Bales retorts on the li- 
bel; declares it as a sign of his rival’s 
weakness, ‘* yet who so bold as blind Bay- 
ard, that hath not a word of Latin to cast 
at a dog, or say bo! to a goose!” 

‘On Michaelmas day, 1595, the trial 
opened before five judges: the appellant 
and the respondent appeared at the ap- 
pointed place, and an ancient gentleman 
was entrusted with ‘the golden pen.” In 
the first trial, for the manner of teaching 
scholars, after Johnson had taught his pu- 
pil a fortnight, he would not voring him 
forward ! 
Bales. 

‘The second, for secretary and clerk- 
like writing, dictating to them both in 
English and in Latin, Bales performed 
best, being first done; written straightest 
without line, with true orthography; the 
challenger himself confessing that he want- 
ed the Latin tongue, and no clerk! 

‘The third and last trial for fair writing 
in sundry kinds of hands, the challenger 
prevailed for the beauty and most ‘ au- 
thentic proportion,” and for the superior 
variety of the Roman hand. Inthe court- 
hand the respondent exceeded the appel- 
lant, and likewise in the set text; and bas- 
tard secretary was also somewhat per- 
fecter. 

‘ Atlength Bales, perhaps perceiving an 
equilibrium in the judicial decision, to 
overwhelin his antagonist, presented w hat 
he distinguishes as his ‘ master-piece,’ 
compos sed of secretary and Roman hand 
four ways varied, and offering the defend- 
ant to let pass all his previous advantages 
if he could better this specimen of cali- 
graphy ! ‘The challenger was silent! At 
this moment some of the judges, perceiv- 


ing that the decision must go in favour of 


Bales, i in consideration of the youth of the 
challenger, lest he might be disgraced to 
the world, re quested the other judges not 
to pass judgment i in public. B: ‘les assures 
us, that he in vain remonstrated; for, by 
these means, the winning of the golden 


/pen might not be so famously spread as 





otherwise it would have been. ‘To Bales 
the prize was awarded. But our history 
has a more interesting close; the subtle 
machiavelisin of the first challenger! 
‘When the great trial had closed, and 
Bales, carrying off the golden pen, exult- 
ingly had it painted and set up for his 
sign, the bafiled challenger went about re- 
porting that Ae had won the golden pen, 
but that the defendant had obtained the 
same by ‘ plots and shifts, and other base 
and cunning practices.” Bales vindicated 
his claim, and offered to show the world 
his ‘*master-piece,”? which had acquired 
it. Johnson issued an ‘f appeal to all im- 
partial pen-men,” which he spread in great 
numbers through the city for ten days, a 
libel against the judges and the victorious 
defendant! He deciared that there had 


been a subtle combination with one of the 


‘This was awarded in favour of 
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judges concerning the place of trial; 
which he expected to have been before 
‘* pen-men,” but not before a multitude 
like a stage-play, and shouts and tumults 
with which the challenger had hitherto 
been unacquainted. The judges were in- 
tended to be twelve; but of the five, four 
were the challenger’s friends, honest gen- 
tlemen, but unskilled in judging of most 
hands; and he offered again forty pounds 
to be allowed in six months to equal 
Bales’s master-piece. And he closes his 
“‘ appeal” by declaring that Bales had lost 
in several parts of the trial, neither did the 
judges deny that Bales possessed himself 
of the golden pen by a trick! Before 
judgment was awarded, alleging the sick- 
ness of his wife to be extreme, he desired 
she might have a sight of the golden pen to 
comfort her! The ancient gentleman, 
who was the holder, taking the defendant’s 
word, allowed the golden pen to be carried 
to the sick wife ; and Bales immediately 
pawned it, and afterwards, to make sure 
work, sold it at a great loss, so that, when 
the judges met for their definite sentence, 
nor pen nor penny-worth was to be had! 
The judges being ashamed of their con- 
duct, were « ompelle d to give such a ver- 
dict as suited the occasion! 

‘ Bales rejoins: he publishes to the unt- 
verse the day and the hour when the 
judges broughtthe golden pen to his house, 
and while he checks the insolence of this 
bodabil, to show himself no recreant, as- 
sumes the golden pen for his sign 

‘Such is the shortest history I could 
contrive of this chivalry of the pen; some- 
thing mysteriously clouds over the fate of 
the defendant; Bales’s history, like Ca- 
sar’s, is but an er-parte evidence. Who 
can tell whether he has not slurred over 
his defeats, and only dwelt on his victo- 
ries? 

‘‘[here is a strange phrase connected 
with the art of the caligrapher, which I 
think may be found in most, if not in all 
modern languages, to write Like an angel! 
Ladies have been frequently compared 
with angels; they are deautiful as angels, 
and seng and dance like angels ; ; but, how- 
ever intelligible these are, we do not so 
easily connect penmanship with the other 
celestial accomplishments. The fanciful 
phrase, however, has a very human origin. 
Among those learned Greeks who emi- 
erated | to Italy, and some afterwards into 
France, in the reign of Francis I. was one 
Angelo Vergecio, whose beautiful cali- 
gray phy excited the admirationof the learn. 
ed. ‘lhe French monarch had a Greek 
fount cast, modelled by his writing. The 
learned Henry Stephens, who, like our 
Porson for correctness and delicacy, was 
one of the most elegant writers of Greek, 
had learnt the practice from our Angelo. 
His name became synonimous for beauti- 
ful writing, and gave birth to that vulgar 
proverb or familiar phrase, ¢o write dike an 
angel P 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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The Press, or Literary Chit-Chat. A 


Satire. 
1822. 


l2mo. pp. 132, 


He is certainly a bold man who dares 
to meddle with such a hornet’s nest as 
the press; though certainly few subjects 
afford more ample materials for smart 


The au- 


satire and curious anecdote, 


thor of the present volume does not, 


however, appear to us, to be dee p! y Mt 
tiated in the mysteries of the profes- 
sion, or to know much beyond the gos- 
what he does know, he 


sip of the day ; 
has certainly ‘turned to pretty good ac- 
count; 


is tolerably impartial ; 


Byron to Benbow. 


week :— 


In yonder modest mansion Wordsworth 


dwells, 
Framing fresh Waggoners and Peter Bells ; 
Wordsworth, at once philosopher and child, 


~ ‘The sport of every thought, however wild. 


Behold in yon secluded hazel’d glen 


A wight who stops, proceeds, then stops again ; 


Approach—a moss obtains his musing care, 
Anon, his fancy mounts into the air, 

And in a boat, in lieu of Pegasus, 

He takes a voyage, far and perilous, 


From sphere to sphere-now, like a shooting star, 


He falls to earth from out his fragile car, 
And with yon blue-e,e'd babe, that idly strays 
Searching for gaudy flowers, the poet plays. 


Jocus. Such is the man, and such the author | 


too, 
Yet oft he painteth with a pen so true 
That Mem’ry starteth as she views, the while, 
And deems that scenes of former pleasures smile. 
Hocus. A few short miles, and, under Skid- 
daw’s brow, 
Where Derwent’s fairy mirror floats below 
Mid’ shelt’ring bowers, enlaurell’d Southey’s 
home 
Uprears to view its hospitable dome. 
Far from the jar of courts he whiles the time 
With hist’ry’s treasures or the sweets of rhyme. 


Jocus, Oh! that his £ Vision’ had not met the | 


eyes 
Of those who study but to criticise! 


Pocus. Yes, ‘tis a foolish thing, unfit to tread | 


The path that Madoc or stern Rod’rick led. 
His Laureate Odes too— 
Jocus. Are but mawkish trash,— 
To publish them was impudent and rash. 
Pocus. He can write ably, both in prose and 
verse, 
The latter tuneful, and the former terse. 
Like you his Life of Wesley ? 
Hocus. No, not much, 
Tis not a fitting theme for him to touch ; 
A compilation crude he hath but made, 
Too like the common garbage of * the trade.” 
Southey should stick to Spain ; he’s thee as 


fail, 


Loudon, 


his satire, which is none of the 
severest, is gentlemanly if not pungent, 
and, ifweexcepta few instances, in which 
the bias of opinion is too prevalent, he 
quite so indeed 
as to rank of the parties, for he aims at 
all ranks and degrees of men, from 
As a specimen of 
the author's style, we take his sketch of 
Wordsworth and Southey, names fresh 
in the recollection of our readers from 
our reviews of the last and present 


And with auspicious guidance makes his way. 
Jocus. Either too fond of writing or of pelf, 
He volumes writes unworthy of himself ; 
His rivals chuckle, and his foemen laugh, 
Hoping his grain will soon be hid by chaff.’ 
There 1s scarcely an author of the 
present day from Anacreon Moore down 
to Pierce Egan, (Is Egan an author?) 
that does not come in for a cou- 
plet in this little poem : the most tran- 
scendant genius, or the dullest ass that 
ever browsed a thistle, (as Cobbett has 
it) all come in for their share, a distine- 
tion neither much to be envied nor re- 
gretted. 
———s{@ > eo 
The Portfolio ; a Collection of Engrav- 
ings from Antiquarian, Architectu- 
ral, and Topographical Subjects; Cu- 
rious Works of Art, &c. With De- 
Scriptions, 12mo,. Parts [., I1., and 
Iti. Londen, 1822. 
Tue object of this really elegant little 
work, is to form a literary and graphic 
cabinet of the miscellaneous works of 
art and antiquity, scattered throughout 
Great Britain; and, while works of this 
nature are generally published at a 
price which places them far beyond the 
reach of the great mass of readers, a 
number of the ‘ Portfolio’ does not ex- 
ceed that of several of our magazines, 
although enriched with eight beautiful 
engravings, admirably executed. The 
first part contains seven different views 
of a subject of great interest—Fonthill 
Abbey, taken, and the descriptions 
written, atatime when this noble struc- 
ture and all its internal arrangements 








| 


| 





of Gerard’s Hall.* 


were in their pristine splendour, and 
before auctioneers’ porters and others 
had been suffered to touch them. The 
eighth plate is an engraving of the han- 
dle of Queen Mary’s coffin. 

The second number contains four 
views of Wycombe House, Bucks, two 
of Wycombe Church, another of the 
fragment of a Roman Urn and an an- 
cieut Celt, and the last, the statue 
which, till lately, graced the gateway 
Thethird number 


has two views of Hertford College; two 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, York; a view 


from Pulteney Bridge, Bath; two of 
Manor House, Stoke Newington; and 
a very curious representation of the 


handle of an ancient knife, which be- 


longed to a Catholic family in the 
county of Hereford. This knife is one 
of many instances of the perfection to 
which the art of carving was long ago 
carried in this country. The handle 
represents a youthful Bacchus astride 
upon a cask. He holds in his right 
hand a goblet, and in the other a fla- 
* See Literary Chronicle for 1821. 








gon; and is » supported by four naked 
boy swith uplifted arms: the head-dress 
of this heathen deity is singularly ele. 
gant, consisting of grapes and vine 
leay es, confined “by a knot behind, 
Although this work, no doubt, rests 
its strong claim to public support on 
the merits of its engravings, yet we 
must observe, that the descriptions, 
though brief, are very well written, As 
to the engravings, we, perhaps, need 
only to say that. they are by Messrs, J, 
and H. Storer, to whom the public is 
so largely indebted for their illustrations 
of English topography and antiquities, 
and to ‘whose tulents we have more thay 
once borne testimony. 
——_=- ¢- >> —— 


German Popular Stories, Translated 
from the Kinder und Hans Marchen. 
Collected by M. M. Grimm, from 
Oral Tradition, 12mo, pp. 240. 
London, 1822. 

We advise all our juvenile friends not 

to lay out their Christmas-boxes until 

they have either seen the ‘German Po- 
pular Stories,’ or read what we have to 
say of them; and then, we believe, they 
will thank us for pointing out so agree- 

able a way of spending their money, as 
in purchasing this fund of Christmas 
holiday entertainment. Even children 

of a larger growth may here find 
sennsoment ond vratification, in being 
reminded of those popular fictions, 
which were the delight of the most in- 
nocent, and perhaps the most happy, 
periods of their lives. But there are 
still higher objects in view in the pub- 
lication of these tales—they are inter- 
esting ina literary point of view, as al- 
fording a new proof of the wide and 
early diffusion of these gay creations of 
the imagination, apparently flowing 
from some great and mysterious foune 
tain-head, whence various nations have 
imbibed their earliest lessons of moral 
instruction :— 

‘The collection from which the follow- 
ing tales are taken is one of great extent, 
obt: ined for the most part from the mouths 
of German peasants by the indefatigable 
exertious of John and William Grimin, 
brothers in kindred and taste.—The re- 
sult of their labours ought to be peculiarly 
interesting to English “readers, inasmuch 
as many of their national tales are proved 
to be of the highest Northern antiquity, 
and common to the parallel classes of so- 
ciety in countries whose populations have 
been long and wi idely disjoined. Strange 
to say, ‘Jack, commonly called the Giant- 
killer, and Thomas ‘Thumb,’’ as the re- 
viewer observes, ‘‘ landed in England from 
the very same hulls and war-ships which 
conveyed Hengist and Horsa, and Ebba 
the Saxon.” Who would have expected 
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that Whittington and his Cat, whose iden- 
tity and London citizenship appeared so 
certain; —lTom Thumb, whose parentage 
Hearne had traced, and whose monumen- 
tal honours were the boast of Linco!ln;— 
or the Giant-destroyer of Tylney, w hase 
bones were supposed to moulder in his 
native village in Norfolk, should be equal- 
ly renowned among the hu:nblest tnhabit- 
ants of Munster and Paderborn?’ 

To these tales, which are numerous 
aud interesting, are added notes and 
dissertations, by the Messrs. Grimm, 
which establish the connexion between 
many of these traditions and the an- 
cient mythological fables of the Scan- 
dinavian and ‘Teutonic nations. The 
press of other more ostentatious vo- 
lumes prevents us from dwelling on 
this pleasing little work; we, there- 
fore, can only give it our hearty com- 
mendation, and state that, in addition 
to its attractive letter-press, it is embel- 
lished with several illustrative engrav- 
ings. 

——PI Do 
An Abridgment of Paradise Lost. By 

Mrs. Siddons. 8vo. London, 1822. 
Ir is long since criticism on Milton’s 
immortal poem had ruy into unmixed 
praise ; and it is, therefore, only of the 
manner in which it bas been abridged 
that we have to speak. Of the lady 
who has undertaken the task we need 
say nothing; her name is associated 
with some of the most pleasurable re- 
collections of the prevent veneration, 
Of the object of the abr idgment and the 
manner in which it has been done, Mrs. 
Siddons thus speaks in her preface :— 

‘This abridgment of the Paradise Lost 
was made several years ago for the purpose 
of being read to my children. A taste for 
the sublime and beautiful is an approach 
to virtue; and I was desirous that their 
minds should be inspired with an early ad- 
miration of Milton. ‘The perfection of 
his immortal poem is seldom appreciated 
by the young ; and its perusal is, perhaps, 
very generally regarded rather as a duty 
than a pleasure. ‘This has been attributed 
by Dr. Johnson to the want of human in- 
terest. In those passages, thereiore, which 
I selected for our evening readings, my 
purpose was to obviate this objection, by 
bringing before my family, 22 untnterrupt- 
ed connexion, those parts which relate to the 


Fate of our first parents; and by omitting 


every thing, however exquisite in its kind, 
which did not immediately bear upon their 
affecting and important story. Such was 
the origin of the present volume. Some 
friends lately suggested to me, that the 
abstract, which had been found interest- 
ing and instructive to my own children, 
might not be wholly unprofitable to those 
of others ; and, in that hope, I have been 
persuaded to the present publication.’ 


We can only say, that to those who 


-~, 





dare not venture on reading the twelve 
books of the great epic, this will be 
found a very convenient abridgment, 
in which that interesting subject, the 
history of our first parents, is clearly 
and uninterruptedly narrated, 


—_——2 +a oe 


An Address read before the Society of 
Architects and Antiquaries of Lon- 
don, at the first Meeting of their 
fourth Session. By John Britton, 
F.S.A., Hon. Sec., &c. 8v0. pp. 16. 
London, 1822. 

OF all the sciences that of architecture 

makes the least progress in this coun- 

try, notwithstanding the immense field 
there is for execution, and the sums 
that are annually expended in public 
buildings. Had Sir Christopher Wren 
been living in the present day, what a 
glorious Opportunity would he have 
had at the west end of the town for the 
display of his talents, and how vastly 
superior would his plans and erections 
have been to the present Nashional ar- 
chitecture, as the new buildings in 

Regent Street are called, in reference 

to the architect who is engaged ou the 

the occasion. 

How far the society we have men- 
tioned may contribute to a better taste 
aud to extending a knowledge of ar- 
chitecture we kuow not; the attempt 
is certainly laudable, and we wish it 
success. The meeting having been 
held on the anniversary of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren’s birth- day, Mr. Britton 
vives a biographical sketch of that great 
man, with a critical notice of his match- 
less works, 

- +t 

The Modern Dancing Master. By 
Mr. G. M.S. Chivers. London, 
1822, 

We always lke to let an author speak 

for himself so far as his title-page goes ; 

but we really cannot follow Mr. Chivers 
through his £ interesting information on 
the origin and antiquity of dancing,’ or 
dwell on ‘the defects and bad habits 

we are liable to:’ nor can we examine 
the ‘utility of the polite art, and its 
power on man and animals.’ And, as 
we do not presume to be masters of the 

‘ coinplete etiquette of the ball-rooin,’ 

we shall not puss au opinion on the va- 

rious sorts of dances the author de- 
scribes, though we should indulge 

‘Mr. Chivers’s Whim’* to say some- 

thing favourable of his book, which 

‘contains nearly one hundred of the most 

popular airs arranged for the piano- 

forte, violin, or flute.’ A better critic 


* The name of a dance. 








sits near us at this moment,—a young 
lady, who would make Mr. Chivers’ 
arms ache with playing before she 
would be weary of daneing ; she as- 
sures us it is a very clever book, and 
begs that we will give it to her, engag- 
ing that she will favour us with some 
of the dances in the ensuing holidays. 
We are always good natured towards 
Christmas, and have granted her re- 
quest. 








Original Communications. 
A FEW THOUGHTS on CHRISTMAS. 
(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 


‘ Fled are the scenes so fair to view, 

That summer's vivid pencil drew 
With variegating pow'r ; 

Fled are the beauties of the vale, 

For winter comes with features pale, 
And strips the roseate bower. 


WINTER is approaching us with rapid 
strides ; his misty mornings and even- 
ings, his shortened and dark days, and, 
at length, his frosts, both black oid 
white, have appeared, — forerunners, 
certainly, of his ‘ browner horrors.’ Yet 
there is a pleasurable sensation in the 
approach of Christmas, I should ima- 
gine, to all classes; and, though the 
custom of singing carols about the 
streets is fast falling into oblivion—a 
custom that, at one period, was not, us 
now, considered— 


‘More honoured in the breach than the ob- 
servance ;’ 


yet, I confess, Iam always pleased to 
eee under my window, however inele- 
gant the rhymes or hoarse-voiced the 
singer, the celebrated stanza beginning 
‘God bless you, merry gentle:men, 
Let nothing you dismay; 
it does, indeed, make one remember 
Christmas Day, the burden of the 
song; it carries back the memory to 
many a past year, to the recollection 
of friends and relatives with whom we 
have spent happy hours, now gone to 
that * bourne whence no traveller re- 
turns;’ and to many other reminis- 
cences, both of pleasure and pain, = It 
also carries the mind forward in joyous 
hope to many a coming Christmas, aud 
happy meetings with those now in ex- 
istence, and who are near and dear to 
us. 

There is another sound in the streets 
of an evening at this time, which 1s as- 
sociated with the long-past recollec- 
tions of most of us; I mean the we/l- 
ground barrel-organ, followed and ac- 
companied by the cry of ‘ Gallantie 
Show.’ Full of delight, indeed, is this 
cry to the young folks, who are ge- 
nerally at home about this period 
for their holidays: school trammels 
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are all forgotten; pleasure they are 


come home for, and pleasure they | 
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| the most curious new-year’s gifts that I | means have competed with those of 


will have,—at least, they contrive to) 
extract it from almost every thing at | 


their time of life. And then the 
Christmas pantomimes, and Joey Gri- 
wnaldi, that clown of clowns; and all 
the slaps and falls and jumps and mi- 
raculous changing of persons and 
things, by Harlequin’s magic sword; 
and then the last splendid temple- 
scene—oh! who would not be young 
again, to enjoy it all as children eujoy 
itat Christmas, Then there are the 
anticipated plum-puddings and oranges 


eatings and drinkings of all sorts; aud 
the games at forfeits and blind-man’s 
buff and 
are some of the many joys that come 
to youth with the festival of Christ- 
mas; and, if they come not with so 
much zest to the mature in years, they 
can at least look on and sinile, and 
think how they have enjoyed the same 
things. 

Now are the poor holly-hedges strip- 
ped of their glories, and borne off by 
wholesale to Covent Garden and the 
other metropolitan markets, that they 
may deck with brilliant red berries, 
being first properly blended with lau- 
rels, misletoe, and other evergreens, the 
houses and churches of London: your 
waggish cook-maids are very fond of a 
good bush of misletoe, in their true 
and proper territory, the kitchen; and 
disappointed, indeed, are they, if any 
contumelious swain should presume to 
depart thence without first having had 
a good tussle for the Christmass kiss 
underit. It is rathera pleasant thing, 
amongst many other pleasant things, 
to see in Covent Garden the immense 
collection of evergreens brought toge- 
ther for these decorative and amusing 
purposes. 

Then comes the great, the eventful 
day to the poorer classes, called Box- 
ing Day, which is now divested of 
much of that real kindness and neigh- 
bourly feeling, which used to attend 
the gifts called Caristmas-bores ; they 
are now too often given merely to get 
rid of a troublesome beggar, for sel- 
dom are they given with any other 
feeling; and, on the other hand, it 
but too frequently happens that the 
money is spent by those who receive it 
in low extravagance and debauchery. 

Durivg the period of Christmas the 


laugh-and-lie-down: these | 


recollect is the orange given by each of | the present day. 


One great reason of 


the porters of Clement’s Inn to their the sudden excellence exhibited in our 


masters, the residents, expecting, of 
course, a handsome return in money; 


{ 


' lam not aware whether this custom is | 
observed in the other inns of court, 








New Year arrives, and with it another 
time for gifts; but these are fallen Into | 
a greater degree of disuetude than | 
even the Chiristmas-boxes, 


One ofi 


but it is curious, and had its origin in 
that pleasing reciprocity, so usual in 


the ‘olden time,’ of the servant giving | 


something to the master at this season 

as well as the master to the servant. 
All these observances are in the na- 

ture of charity :— 

‘ Fairest and foremost of the train, that wait 


| On men’s most dignified and happiest state ; 
and snap-dragons and sweetmeats and | 7 PI : 


Who seeks to praise thee, and to make thee 
known 

To other hearts, must have thee in his own.’ 

The geveral inclemency of the season 

adds another incentive for affluence to 

seek out the residence of misery, to 

hear— 

‘The short and simple annals of the poor ;’ 
when, after relieving the want and 
wretchedness it finds, affluence returns 
to the well-covered table and the com- 
fortable fire-side with additional en- 
joyment. 

Amongst many other things that 
tell the approach of this geutal season, 
the poulterers’ and butchers’ shops are 
very conspicuous; and [ presume it 
cap be no common treat to a city epi- 
cure, (or a west-end one for that mat- 
ter) to take a stroll on Christmas Eve 
in Leadenhall Market, there to feast 
his eyes on viands ‘that he would be 
well pleased to feast on in another way; 
the fat beef and mutton reserved to as- 


tonish the Londoners at this time of 


feasting, and fed with oil-cakes proba- 
bly, as it should seem purely to oblige 
the cooks in the way of kitchen-stuff, 
for certainly much of it can never be 
used in any other way; all the best 
pieces being ornamented with a holly- 
branch, or some such thing, stuck 1p 
them; then there are the fine fat Nor- 
folk turkies, the geese and ducks, both 
wild and tame, the.capons, the real 
Epping sausages, and a thousand other 
fine things to devour with the eves 


| 


| 


( 


{ 


itinerant musicians a few years back, 
must, I think, have been the disembo- 
dying of so many volunteer corps, 
whose respective bands were by that 
circumstance thrown out of employ. 
ment, and driven to the streets. Stil 


there are drawbacks to these same mu- 


sical parties, these winter’s-night sere- 





| 
| 


| 


| naders, that are not amongst the plea- 


surable sensations ; for instance, it is 
not very delightful to a light stupor, a 
liereawake, or a feeble convalescent, to 
whom sleep is of the first consequence, 
just as they have coaxed themselves, as 
it were, after much turning and tum- 
bling, into the arms of Somnus, to be 
torn back ayain by the tones of a 
French horn, &c. &e. played just un- 
der their window; other objections 
might be raised against the waits, but 
[ will not conjure them up, as their 
pleasurable qualities are paramount in 
wy mind, 

Last—but not least, to our juvenile 
friends—comes Twelfth Davy, with its 
cakes aud its characters, its king and 
its queen, and its walk, with Mary the 
nurse-maid, to look at the pastry-cooks’ 
shops, with the important constable 
and Ins long staff at the door, to keep 
rude boys and pennyless folks away. 
What a display !—Our good King, at 
his coronation, felt not half the delight 
that Master Jacky and Miss Eliza 
feel during such a walk; first, there 
are the cakes, great and small,—the 
largest, of course, exciting most won- 
derment; then the delicious frost-work 
of sugar over the top, and the fancied 
crumping of it between their teeth at 
night; then the figures cn the cakes, 
—stars and crowns, and soldiers and 
sailors, and flags and ships,—and I 
know not what besides; then there’s 
the row of coloured illumination-lamps 
in the shop, lighted, if it is getting 
dusk or the day is foggy; and the 
pastry-cook’s wife and all the maids 
dressed out in their best bibs and tuck- 


which are indicative of the time; this evs, making, altogether, such a galaxy 


is the glutton’s treat. 


| 


of beauty, that the impression thus 


The Waits, too, are another warning | made in early youth never afterwards 
of the season’s approach ; just before | leaves the mind ; and at night, to wind up 
Christmas it is by no means unpleasant, | the holidays, there are the wanton boys, 
if you happen to be lying awake, to, with their hammers and nails, to fasten 
have the dreariness of midnight broken | down any witless passenger, man, wo- 
in upon by adistant strain of music, | man, or child, to the shop-front, who 
made more pleasant by the very dis-_ is tempted to take a passing peep at 
tance; something of Mozart's, per-| the cakes; and, oh! what a roar of 


haps, for really our street music is won- 
derfully improved of late; and I take 
it that the ancient waits could by no 


} 


laughter there is when the coat or gown 
is torn in turning away. 
Thus ends Christinas: and yet peo- 
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ple cannot quite g vive up its pleasures, 
and so they contrive to add a few days 
to it; somebody has got a turkey, a 
goose, OF a head of game, left of their 
country presents, or the mince pies are 
not yet all eaten ; and this forms an ex- 
cuse for another and another little 
party ; and the snug fire-side, the 
round game at cards, the glass of grog, 
and the song, finish the last remnant 
of the season. 

Then we begin to think of spring | 8 
and her budding beauties, thouzh yet 
ata distance; and we cockneys cannot 
help, in our rambles to the ‘Regent’ s 
Park or to Nunhead Hill, looking for 
an early bud or flower, to assure us it 
is not very fur off; and, when we find 
one, we exclaim with the poet :— 

‘Behold! a peeping snow-drop there 

Has dar’d to face the piercing air, 
A presage sure of spring ; 

This gentle unassuming flow’r 

Buds, in a rude unkindly hour, 
Beneath the season’s sting. 

‘ But thus its petals seem to say, 

Spring soon shall bless the smiling day, 
And clothe the world iu bloom ; 

Another summer lingers near, 

And soon shall dry the wintry tear 
That falls for nature’s doom.’ 

Dec. 1822. J.M. Lacey. 
——+94-—=—— 


EARTHQUAKE IN SYRIA. 


We lay before t the public an extract 
from the official communications of Mr. 
Barker, the Consul at Aleppo, to the Le- 
vant Company, describing the late dread- 
ful earthquakes in Syria. ‘The loss of life, 
the number of maimed and wounded, the 
destruction of property, the length of 
time during which the shocks have been 
continued, the diseases to which the ex- 
posure of ‘the people to the sun by day, 
and the cold dews by night have given 
rise,—all give to this calamity a peculiarly 
awful character. . We doubt whether the 
famous earthquake at Lisbon was produc- 
tive of the same extent of misery. What 
makes it still more lamentable is, that the 
danger is not yet over. 

EXTRACTS. 

€ Near the Ruins of Antioch, Sept. 13, 1822. 

‘It has falleu to my lot to relate the particu- 
lars of an event that has thrown most of the 
fansilies of this part of Syria into sorrow and 
mourning, and ull into the greatest difficulties 
and distress. 

On 13th August, at half past nine in the 
morning, Aleppo, Antioch, Idlib, Riha, Gisser 
Shobr, Darkoush, Armenas, every village and 
every detached cottage in this pashalic, and 
soine towns in the adjoining ones, were in ten 
or twelve seconds entirely ruined by an earth- 
quake, and are become heaps of stones and 
rubbish! In which, on the lowest computa- 
tion, 2,000 human beings, about a tenth of 
the population, were destroyed ; and an equal 
number maimed or wounded! The extreme 
points, where this terrible phenomenon was 
enough violent tu destroy tie edifices, seem to be 

















Diabekir and Merkab (twelve leagues south of 
Latucbin), Aleppo and Scanderoon, Killis and 
Kahn Shekoon. All within these points have 
suffered so nearly equally, except Orfa and La- 
tachia, which have not suffered much, that it 
is impossible to fix on a central point. The 
shock was sensibly felt at Damascus, Adeno, 
and Cyprus. 

‘ To the east of Diabeker and north of Killis, 
I am not well informed how far the effect ex- 
tended in those radii of the circle. The shock 

was felt at sea so violently within two leagues 

of Cyprus, that it was thought the ship had 
grounded. Flashes of fire were perceived at 
various times throughout the nig!it, resembling 
the light of the full moon, but at no place, to 
my knowledge, has it left a chasm of any ex- 
tent, although in the low grounds slight crevices 
are every where to be seen, and out of many of 
them water issued, but soon after subsided. 

‘There was nothing remarkable in the wea- 
ther or state of the atmospuere. Edifices, on 
the summit of the highest mountains, were not 
safer than buildings situated on the banks of 
rivers or on the beach of the sea. 

‘It is impossible to convey an adequate idea 
of the scenes of horror that were simultaneously 
passing on the dreadful night of 13th Aug. The 
awful darkness, the continuance of the most vio- 
lent shocks at short intervals, the crash of falling 
walls, the shrieks, the groans, the accents of 
agony and despair of that long night, cannot be 
described. When, at length, the morning 
dawned, and the return of light permitted the 
people to quit the spot on which they had been 
providentially saved, a most affecting scene en- 
sued. 

‘You might have seen many unaccustomed 
to pray, some prostrate, some on their knees 
adoring their Maker. Others there were run- 
ning into one another’s arms, rejoicing in their 
existence. Anair of cheerfulness and brotherly 
love animated every countenance. 

‘In a publie calamity, in which the Turk, 
the Jew, the Christian, the Idolater, were indis- 
criminate victims, or objects of the care of an 
impartial Providence, every one forgot, for a 
time, his religious animosities, and what was a 
still more universal feeling in that joyful mo- 
ment, every one looked upon the heaviest losses 
with the greatest indifference. But, as the 
sun's rays increased, they were gradually re- 
minded of the natural wants of she-ter aud of 
food, and became at length alive to the full ex- 
tent of the dreary prospect before thein; fora 
greater mass of human misery hes not heen 
often produced by any of the awfu! convulsions 
of nature. A month has now elapsed, and the 
shocks continue to be felt and to strike terror 
into every breast, night and day. The fear 
that they may not cease before the ruiny sea- 
son commences, has induced those whose bus!- 
ness cannot allow of their quitting the ruins of 
their towns, instead of rebuilding their houses, 
to construct temporary hovels of wood without 
the walis, and many families who thought 
themselves, before this calamity, straitly lodyed 
in a dozen of apartments, now exult in the 
prospect of passing the winter in a single room 
twenty feet square. 

‘The spacious mansion that has been the resi- 
dence of the British Consul at Aleppo for 230 
years is completely ruined. The houses of all 
the other public agents and private European 
individuals at Aleppo have been likewise en- 
tirely ruined. At Aleppo, the Jews suffered the 
mest on account of their quarter being badly 
built with narrow laves. Out of a population 


of Jess thu 3000 souls, GOU lives were lost. Of 
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the Europeans, only one person of note, Signor 
Esdra di Picciotto, Austrian Consul General, 
and 10 of 12 women and children perished, but 
the greater part are now suffering from cphthal- 
mia and dysenteries, occasioned by their being 
exposed to the excessive heats of the day and 
the cold dews of the night.— When it is consi- 
dered, that two thirds of the families in Aleppo 
have neither the means of making a long jour- 
ney, to remove to a town, out of the effect of 
the earthquake, nor of building a shed to keep 
off the rain, it is impossible to conceive all the 
misery to which they are doomed the ensuing 
winter, or ever to find more deserving objects of 
the compassion and charity of the opulent, whom 
it has pleased God to place in happier regions of 
the globe. 

‘Here planks and fuel are cheap, and the 
people have the resource of tiles, which they 
were taught to make by the crusaders, in their 
long residence at Antioch; but in Aleppo, 
where wood is very dear, they have no contriv- 
ance to keep out rain but freestone walls and 
flat roofs, made of a very expensive cement.” 

* Near the Ruins of Antioch, Sept. 20, 1822 

*] am sorry to say, that shocks of the earth. 
quake continue to be felt to this day, the 38th 
aiter the principal shock, and no change has 
taken place in the state of desolation that that 
dreadful catastrophe has produced.’ 

© Near the Ruins of Antioch, Oct. 18, 1822 

* Till the 9th inst.s!ight shocks of earthquakes 
continued to be felt: since that day they have 
entirely ceased, but confidence in a continuance 
of safety from that dreadful calamity is not re- 
stored, and although the rains and cold wea- 
ther render our temporary sheds very inconve- 
nient habitations, nobody is yet inclined to 
sleep under a roof supported by walls.” 








, , 
Original Poetry. 
On receiving a Note from an amiable Lady ;— 
the motto of her seal—* Forget me Not.’ 
An! how, sweet maid, should I forget 
Perfections thus combin’d ; 
All beauties in thy person met, 
All virtues in thy miud! 
Forget thee, daughter of the sky! 
I’m into madness running ; 
At the mere thought—/orget / (I ery) 
Sooner, right hand, thy cunning *. 
AMATOR. 
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THE SMILE. 
As the bright beams of summer that dance on 
the wave 
Is the radiance that dwells in a smile, 
The reward of the lover, the boon of the brave, 
That dares not the feelings beguile. 


Oh! exiled be he from each social retreat 
Where friendship or sympathy reign, 
Who wears thee to play the deceiver or cheat, 
For the ends of ambition or gain 
Or he, who assuming the hypocrite’s part, 
Deludes the too credulous fair ; 
With a smile reaps the spoil of the innocent 
heart, 
Then consigns it to rutbless despair. 
But, bless’d be the man who can still bethesame, 
Tho’ fortune shall frown for a while ; 
And proves that true friendship is more than a 
name, 
By chasing the cloud with a smile. 
E.G.B. 
* If forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
land forget her cunning —Psalm, 137. 
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ON THE SNOW-DROP. 

THERE is a flow’r which only grows 

When earth of all bes‘des is bare, 
Is only found midst frosts and snows, 

And seems to thrive in spite of care ; 
Which, like that heart, which most we prize, 

When loudest is atiliction’s storm ; 
Which leaves us not when fortune flies, 

But loves us most when most forlorn. 
December 7th, 1822. J. THOMAs. 
PRPPPL EL POLL E PL LEO EL EEOC LELEC EEL EPELE LEBEL ECEH 
SKETCHES, No. VI.—TuHe SHiIpwRECckK. 

1 stoop beside the ocean; “twas a clear 
Autumnal evening, and the blue of heaven,— 
(Becoming brighter, as the twinkling stars, 
Succeeding one another, seem’d, as 'twere, 
To start into existence, and expand 
Like flowers before the sun,) so beautiful 
Thatl, enwraptin thought, forgetful of the hour, 
Entranced, and gazing on immortal things— 
Things that, perhaps, are worlds, or suns that 
serve 
To brighten worlds ; let midnight steal on me, 
And warn me to retire; when from the wave, 
Pale as a love-lorn girl, emerged the moun, 
Spreading a light around her, into which 
The stars, retreating, shrunk, and hid their fires, 
Till she, robed in her own fair beams, had soar’d 
Into the bigher regions of the air; 
Then forth they came again, and seem’d towatch 
Her progress, like to weary eyes, that fain 
Would close butdare not. As I stood silently 
Gazing on the streak of light that glow’d upon 
The sparkling face of the calm ocean, 
A boat, well mann’d, appear 'd; and, ina breath, 
Rush'd thro’ the spray upon the beach; and then 
Some ten or twenty sprang ashore; and when 
They'd dug a pit, scarce large enough to take 
What they concealed there, from the boat a 
corpse 
Was drawn and interred with such haste that left 
No doubt upon my mind of what they’d done. 
Their task completed, they were soon at sea ; 
And I alone beside the murder’d stood, 
Appall’d at what had pass’d. The waters rose, 
And soon conceal’d the grave, I fear’d for ever! 
But when the daylight came, the wave had 
shrunk, 
As if in fear, from where the body lay. 
Then slowly murmur’d to the fatal spot, 
Aud curling over it, wail’d, and dropp’d tears, 
And flew back sighing to its mother ocean. 


The grave was soon diseovered, for the sand 

Being loose there, it had sunk beneath the wa- 
ters 5 

And those who knew of it began to dig, 

And brought the body forth; and it was known. 

Although there were deep gashes on the face, 

That had almost destroyed the lineaments 

Of him whom all, the day before, had seen 

Carousing with his fellows. He had been 

Appointed to command a merchaat ship, 

With a rich cargo, to the coast of Spain, 

And was at anciior in the channel, when 

The crew, for love of plunder, mutinied. 

He fought, as it was after told, like one 

Who had his all at stake, and four beneath 

His sword had breathed their last, ere he was 
vanquish’d. 

The vessel,with her freight and all on board, 
Save one, who shared not in the deed of blood, 
And who, upon a plank, was wash’d on shore, 
To tell the tale that I have penn d, did perish! 
They had not far proceeded on their way, 
Before the hand of justice reach’d them, for 
A mighty contest ’twixt the wind and waves 
Ensued ; and, in the strife, the ship was wreck’d! 

WILFORD. 
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Drury Lane Tueatre.—The amus- 
ing comedy, with the attractive title 
of The Way to get Morried, was per- 
formed at this theatre on Tuesday 
night, with much spirit. — Elliston, 
who seems to get younger, enacted the 
part of Tangent wilh a vigour which 
reminded us of that period, when he 
was without a rival in such characters; 
indeed, we never saw it better played, 
either by Mr. Elliston or any other 
artist, as the French would term it. 
There was a spirit, a vivacity, and an 
intelligence in the whole performance, 
which was quite exhilirating, Mr. 
Cooper appeared as Capt. Falkner for 
the first time, and played it well; if this 
actor would trust more to his natural 
powers, and less to art, (of which he is 
certainly not the most correct judge,) 
he would do much better. Terry’s 
Caustic was inimitable, and some of 
the scenes between him and Elliston 
formed a comic treat of the highest ex- 
cellence. Mrs. Hl. Hughes made the 
most of a feeble character, that - of 
Julia; and the whole comedy was re- 
ceived with great applanse, we need 
not say by a crowded audience, because 
the theatre has never been without that 
during the season. 

On Thursday, a new opera, from the 
pen of Mr. Dimond, was produced at 
this theatre, intitled 4 Tale of other 
Times, or which is the Bride. The 
story is as follows :— 

Zumirski (Mr. Cooper) has been sent 
to demand the hand of Phedora (Mrs. Au- 
stin), for his prince, and is prompted by 
his ambition to impose his daughter, Os- 
wena (Mrs. West), upon him instead of 
the princess. ‘To accomplish this he hires 
a band of Tartars to destroy her guard as 
she is travelling to Lithuania, and take her 
prisoner. ‘They perform their task so well 
as to leave only one of the escort alive, 
and he was seen struggling in the torrent, 
which they suppose to have carried him 
away. The lady is delivered up to Zu- 
mirski, who confines her in the ruins of an 
abbey in the midst of a forest, and departs 
with his daughter, who enters into his 
schemes, to make her the wife of the 
prince. ‘The design is overheard by Her- 
man (Madam Vestris), and his sister (Miss 
Povey), who having lost their way in the 
forest, hide themselves among the ruins, 
so as to be witnesses of all that passes. 
Immediately after the departure of Zu- 
mirski, they liberate Phedeora, and conduct 
her to the cottage of their uncle, where 
she is hospitably received. At a village 
fete, Sigismund, Prince of Lithuania (Mr. 
Braham), comes among his people to make 
inerry, and, seeing the fair incognita, falls 
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desperately in love. Zumirski also recog. 
nises his intended victim, and hires ryf- 
fians to dispatch her on the following night; 
but the deed is prevented bv the lucky 
appearance of Carolstein (Mr. Terry), who 
was the person supposed to be drowned 
after the attack of the Tartars. The guilty 
deeds of the wicked counsellor are brought 
to light in due time, and the prince makes 
the agreeable discovery that the maid 
whom he loved as a peasant is the proper 
sharer of his throne. 

The music, which is by Mr. Bochsa 
and Mr. T. Cooke, is neither striking 
for originality, brilliancy, nor effeet; 
and the opera is, on the whole, a rather 
dull performance, notwithstanding the 
powerful support it received from the 
vocal talents of Braham, Mrs. Austin, 
Madame Vestris, and Miss Povey, and 
the good acting of Terry and Cooper. 
Some of the songs were encored, and 
the opera was favourably received, and 
announced for repetition, on Saturday, 
with general approbation. 


Covent Garpben.—One of the 
great advantages of the sister theatre 
making such great exertions is, that it 
puts the managers of this house on 
their mettle; and though Mr. Charles 
Kemble has much to contend against, 
vet he fights nobly, and perhaps no in- 
dividual under such circumstances 
could do so well. On Monday, Ve- 
nice Preserved was performed at both 
the great theatres; at this house, the 
parts of Jafhier and Pierre were sus- 
tained by Mr. C. Kemble and Ma- 
cready with their accustomed excel- 
lence, and in a manner that makes 
them worthy and powerful competitors 
with the representatives of these cha- 
racters at the rival house. Miss Lacy’s 
Belvidera was correct, judicious, and 
effective, happily blending the spirit of 
the woman with the affection of a wife 
and a daughter. This lady possesses 
talents for the tragic drama which place 
her beyond any danger from rivalry. 

Mr. Shiel’s Huguenot expired on the 
third night. Maid Marian continues 
attractive, and, while Charles Kemble 
plays the Friar, must long continue to 
do so. 

Talma, the celebrated French trage- 
dian, had, it appears, meditated a re- 
tiremeut from the stage, aad was to 
have taken leave as a public performer, 
at the Theatre Francais, on Friday 
se’nnight, I[tisnow announced, however, 
in the Paris journals, that new ar 
rangements have been made, and @ 
convention entered into; according to 
which, this actor will perform for se- 
veral years longer in the French cap! 
tal, 
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Witerature and Science. 


Se ee 


We have much pleasure in seeing a 
new biographical work auuounced, un- 
der the title of § The Cambrian Plu- 
tarch,’ from the elegant pen of Mr. 
J. H. Parry, the editor of the Cam- 
bro- Briton. —The annals of Wales, the 
memory of whose eminent men it will 
be the object of this work to perpetuate, 
will, doubtlessly, afford ample stores of 
national and entertaining information for 
a valuable volume ; and we congratu- 
late the lovers of Celtic literature, that 
the task has devolved on a gentleman 
soeminently distinguished for his su- 
perior classical attainments, and for his 
familiarity with the ancient poetry and 
literature of Wales in particular. 

The portrait of Mrs. Hannah More, 
udaied by H. W. Pickersgill, A. R.A. 
and which Is considered so correct a 
likeness of that distinguished lady, is 
now in the hands of an eminent en- 
graver, and will shortly be presented to 
the public. 

Westall is employed on a series of 
drawings to illustrate theSketch Book. 
They are intended to be engraved in 
the line manner, and will appear in the 
ensuing numbers of the Literary Spe- 
culum.’ The subject of the first is, 
‘The Pride of the Village.’ 

A very rare and curious silver coin 
of William the Conqueror was lately 
discovered in the neighbourhood of 
Exeter, and is now in the possession of 
Mr. S. Woolmer of this city; it is in 
the highest state of preservation, and 
the inscription quite legible; its cir- 
cumference is rather less than our com- 
mon sixpeuce: on the obverse is a 
half figure of King William, with fall 
face and drawn abe the legend 
PILELE RE, and on the reverse CODPINE 
ON PERH.—Eveter Gazette. 

We learn from Germany, that the 
dramatic censor of Austria has caused 
the denouement of Villiam Tell, a tra- 
gedy, by Schiller, to be altered. It is 
no longer true that Gess/er was the ty- 
rant, and Tell the liberator of Switzer- 
land. Inthe new history, which alone 
has any claim to appear on the boards, 
Tell misses his aim at Gessler three 
times, who pardons him as often, and 
the piece concludes with long live the 
Austrian, long live Gessler /—Jrench 
paper. 
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An attorney, who was in himself an 
epitome of the meanness attributed to 
the profession, once in company with 
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Mr. Curran, proposed honour and ho- 
nesty asa toast, which Mr. Curran, uo- 
able to restrain his indignation, drank 
in these terms, ‘Mr. M.'s absent friends.’ 
Boileau never flattered. Louis XLV. 
once submitted to him some verses, 
which he had composed with great care 
and self-satisfaction; and, therefore, he 
desired the poet's opinion of them. 
‘Sire,’ said Boileau, ‘there is nothing 
which your majesty cannot do; you 
wished to write bad verses, and you 
have succeeded to admiration,’ 
Erasmus. —~The house in which 
Erasmus was born, in a little street 
fronting the south of the cathedral at 
Amsterdam, has recently been turned 
into a liquor shop, with his portrait as 
a sign over the door. [lis figure, in 
miniature, which was deposited shortly 
after his dissolution in a little round 
window nearly at the top of the house, 
still remains, by which the house of 
his birth is made known toall strangers, 
who never fail to visitit. The celebrated 
statue of the above great man stands 
upon an arch crossing a canal, and 1s 
nearly ten feet high, It was finished 
in the year 1622, and is said to be the 
chef d’ceuvre of Henry de Reiser, a 
very celebrated statuary and architect. 
The figure is bronze, clad in an eccle- 
siastical habit, with an open book in his 
hand. Oudaan, the poet, has done 
honour to this star of erudition, in the 
following lines, in Datch, inscribed on 
his pedestal, and thus inEnglish:— 
‘Erasmus here, the eloquent and wise, 
That sun of learning, rose and spread his beam 
O’er a benighted world, through lowering skies, 
And shed on Basil’s towers his parting gleam. 
Here his great relics lie—he blest the place ; 
No proud preserver of his fame shall prove 
The Parian pile, tho’ fraught with scuJptur’d 
grace— 
anit, his mausoleum is above! 
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THE length to which our reviews this week 
have extended, has compelled us to omit seve- 
ral articles intended for insertion. 

As with the new year we commence a new 
volume of The Literary Chronicle, we hope to 
gain a large accession of new subscribers. Our 
journal has now been long enough betore the 
public to render any explanation respecting it 
unnecessary ; we Shall, therefore, brietly ob- 
serve, that it is our intention to continue the 
same liberal and impartial review of all new 
works as soon as pubiislied, and that to the other 
departments of The Literary Chronicle, we shall 
devote that increased attention which success 
seldom fails to stimulate. Our readers are al- 
ready aware that every volume of The Literary 
Chronicle is complete in itself. The first num- 
ber of the fifth volume, which will be published 
on the 4th of January, will be printed with new 
type. The volume for the presnt year will be 
ready for delivery on the Ist of Jauuary, price 
ll. 7s. in boards. 
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AYbertisements. 
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WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
PROSPECTUS OF A NEWSPAPER, to be pnblished 

weekly, under the Title of 
THE LIVERPOOL GAZETTE 
and ADVERTISING REPOSITORY; the 
First Number of which will appear on Saturday, 
January 4, 1823. 

REX, LEX, GREX, ET PONTIFEX. 

The first reflection that the mind of every 
one will make, on perusing a Proposal to esta- 
blish a Sixth Newspaper in the populous town 
of Liverpool, will be on the necessity fur such 
an undertaking. There are, it may be said, 
productions for all Parties, Tory, Whig, and 
Radical; but, withont depreciating their me- 
rits so far as they go, may it not be inquired, if 
the true interest of Church and King are not 
secondary to sectarism in one, and sacrificed to 
it in the majority of them ? 

The candid reply to these interrogatories will 
furnish proof suticient that the Protestant In- 
habitants of Liverpool do require a Paper, di- 
rectly to support the King, the Law, the People, 
and the Church. A reply which contains the 
fact that the News Press of this great and loyal 
town (the Thursday paper excepted) is under 
the immediate influence of the dissenters from 
the ‘Established Church.’ The Proprietors, 
therefore, seek only to constitute a due prepon- 
derance in the scale of literature, to enable the 
honest and generous Churchman to enjoy that 
‘ Liberty of the Press,’ which has been so long 
and so uninterruptedly devoted to the interest of 
the Dissenters. 

It is a lamentable truth, that the town of 
Liverpool has been too long insulted and 
abused; slanders without number have been 
widely spread ; private character has been la- 
cerated and even torn to pieces ; and the lower 
orders grossly misled by the mischievous and 
almost unlimited licentiousness of the Pyess, 
influenced and directed by any thing rather 
than honour, truth, and integrity. However, 
the zealous friends of the Constitution of Eng- 
land, as by law established, and as rightfully 
and righteously maintained, will, at Liverpool, 
no longer look in vain for the support and de. 
fence of it throughout all its admirable ramifi- 
cations, from the moment the Gazette issues 
from a tree and unshackled Press. 

Hence, Satire shall not exceed the bounds of 


truth, Wit shall not transgress the rules of po- 


liteness, nor correetion be separated from justice 
and mercy. As the Mariner, confident in his 
skill, looks to the wind and tide to carry his 
bark safe into port, so the Proprictors of the 
Liverpool Gazette confide in the public taste 
and feelings to second their efforts, pledging 
themselves that their constant aim shall he to 
render the Paper worthy of the motto of the 
Hero, whose figure adorns the area of the Liver- 
pool Exchange— 
‘ PALMAN QUI MERUIT FERAT.” 

The advertising department will be placed 
under the superiutendance of an individual ex- 
pressly assigned to that duty, who will devote 
the closest attention and assiduity to avoid the 
possibility of mistakes or disappointment ; and 
advertisements of a ‘certain description’ will 
be carefully excluded from the columus of the 
Gazette. 

Communications will be thankfully received 
(post paid) at the Office, 19, Lord Street, where 
also a Letter Box will be found for their recep- 
tion. 
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New Publications. 
Price 7s. (in I2mo. 250 pages), with twelve 


Plates, designed and engraved by George 
Cruikshank, 


1 GERMAN POPULAR STO. 
RIES, translated from the ‘Kinder und Haus- 
marchen,’ of Messrs. GRIMM. With a Preface 
and Notes by the Translators. 


In two vols. royal 16mo. price 9s. in super 

extra boards, 

2. QUARLES'’s ‘SPARE HOURS,’ or Four 
Centuries of Meditations, with a Portrait of the 
Author, finely engraved. 

Uniform with the * Spare Hours,’ price 6s. 

3. WARWICK’s * SPARE MINUTLS;;’ or, 
Resolved Meilitations and Meditated Resolu- 
tions, with the two singular allegorical Frontis- 
pieces. 

Uniform with the above, price 7s. 

4. DISQUISITIONS, by SOAME JENYNS, 
on several subjects, with a portrait, finely en- 
graved in line, by Wainwright, from a picture 
by Reynolds, 

In the press, uniform with ‘ Quarles,’ § War- 

wick,’ and ‘ Jenyns,’ 

5. MARY MAGDALENE’S FUNERAL 
TEARS, by Robert Southwell, with a portrait 
of the Author. 

In a handsome volume 8vo., price 12s. 6d. with 
twelve portraits, finely engraved by Mr, R. 
Cooper, 

6. WILLIAM LILLY’s HISTORY of his 
LIFE and TIMES, from the year 1602 to 1681. 
Written by himself, in the 66th Year of his 
Age, to his worthy Friend Elias Ashmole, Esq. 
Pablished from the original MS. The portraits 
which accompany the work are: 1. Wm. Lilly, 
from Marshall's print —2. Wm. Lilly, from an 
Original Picture —3. Dr. Simon Forman.—4. 
Hugh Peters —5. John Booker. —6. K. Charles I. 
—7. King Charles Il1—8. Dr. Dee.—9, Ed- 
ward Kelly.—10. Speaker Lenthall.—11, Lord 
Napier.—12. Oliver Cromwell. 

One hundred copies are printed on royal Svo. 
paper, with proof impressions of the plates on 
India paper, price 21s. 

In a handsome 8vo. vol., uniform with the § Me- 

moirs of Count Grammont,’ 

7. MONARCHY REVIVED ; being the Per- 
sonal History of Charles the Second, from his 
earliest Years to his Restoration to the Throne. 
Reprinted from the Edition of 1661 ; embellish- 
ed with Fourteen bighly-finished Portraits of 
Historical Characters, by Mr. R. Cooper, 8vo. 
16s. A few Copies have been taken off on Roy- 
al Paper, with Proot Impressions of the Plates 
on India Paper, price 11. 8s, 

8. An ESSAY onthe DRAMATIC CHARAC- 
TER of Sir JOHN FALSTAFF, By Maurice 
Morgann, Esq., Formerly Under Secretary of 
Siate. Second Edition, 8vo. boards, 8s. 6d. 

This Essay forms a more honourable monu- 
ment to the memory of Shakspeare, than any 
which has been reared to him by the united la- 
bours of bis commentators. The portrait, of 
which Ihave exhibited only a part, is drawn 
with so just, so discriminating, and so vivid a 
pencil, as to be unequalled, unless it be by the 
celebrated delineation of the same great drama- 
tist, by the hand of Dryden,—Dr. Symmons'’s 
Life of Milton, p. 122. 

9. The TRAGEDIES of ALFIERI, translated 
in Blank Verse, by Charles Lloyd. The Second 
Edition : to which is added, MEMOIRS of the 
LIFE, and WRITINGS of ALFIERI, with his 
Portrait, finely engraved by Cooper. 4 vols. 
12mo. 2]s. 

10. MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS 
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of VITTORIO ALFIERI. With Portrait, 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 

“We need scarcely recommend a small and 
cheap volume, which gives @ faithful picture of 
this extraordinary being, to the notice of our 
readers. —New Monthly Magazine. 

11. HUDIBRAS, by Samuel Butler, a new 
Edition, with the whole of Dr. Grev’s Annota- 
tions, carefully revised and considerabiy en- 
larged. Itis beautifuly printed in 3 vols. 8vo. 
and embcilished with 37 Portraits, Views, and 
Vignettes, from Original Designs by Thurston, 
3 vols. 8vo. extra boards, 2. 14s. 

12. ILLUSTRATIONS of HUDIBRAS, a 
Series of Portraits of Celebrated, Political, and 
Literary Characters, alluded to by Butler in his 
Hudibras. Complete in 10 parts, each con- 
taining six portraits, engraved by Mr. R. Coo- 
per, from the most authentic Originals. Price 
of each part 8vo., 8s.; royal 8vo. proofs, 12s.; 
4to. paper, 15s. 

13. The GENUINE REMAINS, in Prose 
and Verse, of Samuel Butler. The present Edi- 
tron will comprise the whole of the Pieces in 
Mr. Thyer’s Publication, carefully collated with 
the original MSS. (now in the possession of the 
Editor), together with several original pieces, 
uever before published, viz. various Readings of 
Hudibras, Cinaracters, &c. The whole of Thy- 
er’s Annotations are retained, carefully revised, 
with considerable additions. It will be pub- 
lished in Four Parts, forming 2 vols. 8vo., em- 
bellished with 22 portraits and plates from ori- 
ginal Drawings, by Thurston and Brookes. 
Part I. price 9s, containing six plates, is just 
published; and Part II., completiug the first 
volume, is in the press. 

14. Price 5s., No. 12 of The RETROSPEC. 
TIVE REVIEW, consisting of Criticisms upon, 
Analyses of, and Extracts from curious, useful, 
and valuable Books in all Languages, froim the 
Revival of Literature to the Commencement of 
the present Century.—(Continued Quarterly). 

15. A CLASSED CATALOGUE of Second- 
hand. Books for 1823, comprising a good Selec- 
tion of works in Poetry, Theology, Biography, 
History, Law, Botany, Medicine, Greek and 
Latin Classics, &c. &e. price Is. 

16. A CATALOGUE of a Collection of Por- 
traits, Drawings, and Miscellaneons Prints for 
I}justration, price Is. 

The whole of the above to be had of C. BALD- 
WYN, 122, Newgate Street, and R. TRIPHOOK, 
Old Bond Street. 








Westall's Illustrations of the Sketch Book. 
THE LITERARY SPECULUM, 
for January, will be embellished with the first 
of a series of exquisite Engravings, illustrative 
of that popular work, the SkETcH Book, the 
whole designed expressly by R. WESTALL, Esq , 
R. A., and engraved in the line manner, in the 
finest style: the subject of the first is the ‘ Pride 
of the Village. The § Literary Speculum’ is an 
original woik, devoted to Polite Literature, con- 
ducted by a Society of Literary Gentlemen, and 
studiously excluding dates and all matters of 
local or temporary interest, that form so large 
a portion of other Magazines. Among a vari- 
ety of other Articles, the ensuing Number will 
contain,—A Critical Paper on the Tale of the 
Pride of the Village—On Christmas in Times 
Past and Present—Scholastic Reminiscences, 
No. 1, the Tutors—On Chess-Playing—The 
Lottery of Life—On the Character of Juliet and 
some of its Representatives—My Fire-Side— 
On the Opinion we form of Authors from their 
Writings—The Cormorant, a civic Sketch—On 
Retiremut—The Enceunter, a Northumbrian 








Tale—On David's Picture of Napoleon’s Cors. 
nation—Critical Notices of Lord Byron’s Wer- 
ner, Lord Russell’s Don Carlos, &c. &e. 

Proof Impressions of the Illustrations, 


the Set oe 8S e60606856686 806 ee **¢esee lbs. 
Single Copies cecocd scccccsesses ++ 3S, 


On India Paper, elephant 5vo. the Set... 2]5. 

Single Copies .e.rcescccccccseccce 6. 

Subscribers for the Set are requested to for. 
ward their names immediately, through their 
respective Booksellers, as, owing to the laige 
quantity of Impressions required for the Work, 
the number of Proofs must be limited. 

Mr. Goodier, of New Street, Covent Garden, 
will be the future Publisher of the above Work, 
which will now be printed on fine royal paper, 
hot-pressed, with additional matter, price 2s. 


~ Welsh Literature. This day is published, in 
3 Vols. 8vo. 11. lls. 6d. boards, 
THE CAMBRO-BRITON, 


Illustrative of the History and Antiquities of 
WaLes, and more especially of the Ancient 
Remains of Welsh Literature, of which it com.: 
prises many interesting translations, both in 
prose and verse, never before published. 

To the adinirers of Cambrian and Celtic iore, 
this work presents attractions, both as to no- 
velty and variety, not elsewhere to be found, 

London: Printed for W. SIMPKIN and R. 
MARSHALL, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate 
Street; and JOHN ANDERSON, Jun. North 
Bridge Street, Edinburgh. 

{n the Press, and speedily will be Published, 

in One Vol. 8vo. 
THE CAMBRIAN PLUTARCH, 
By J. H. PARRY, Esq 
very Saturday is published, price Iwopence, 
THe MIRROR oF LITERATURE, 
AMUSEMENT, and INSTRUCTION, 

It has long been regretted that the great num- 
ber of literary journals, and the great expense 
of new works, place both beyond the reach of @ 
large poition of the reading public. ‘To obviate 
this ditticulty is the object of THE Mirror, 
which will contain the Spirit of the Puble 
Journals, Select Extracts from Works of Merit 
and Interest, useful Domestic Hints, Fugitive 
Poetry, Anecdotes, Bon Mots, the Wit of the 
Day, kc. As the florist, in forming his garland, 
selects only the choicest flowers, so shall we, 
roving over the ample and varied garden of Li- 
terature, cull only its best productions, and en- 
twine them into one harmonious wreath. In 
short, to atford the most useful instruction and 
amusement at the lowest price possible, will be 
the undeviating object of the Proprietors of the 
MIRROR. 

This work, each number of which contains 








| 32 columns of closely printed matter, and em- 


bellished with Engravings on Wood, is publish- 
ed by J. Limbirp, 355, Strand (at the Last end 
of Exeter Change) ; und sold by all Newsmen 
and Booksellers. 

*,* Part I. will be published on the Ist of 
January, containing nine sheets of demy, two 
hundred and eighty-eight closely printed co- 
lumns, and eight engravings, price only Is. 6d- 


¢ 








London :—Publashed by J. Limbird, 355, Strand 
two doors East of Exeter Change; to whom adver- 
tiscments and communications * for the Lditor (post 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by Souter, 
St. Paul's Church Yard; Simpkin and Marsha ’ 
Stationers’ Hall Court; Ray, Creed Lane; Ridgway, 
Piccadilly; H.and W. Snath, 42, Duke Street, oar 
venor Square, and 192, Strand ; Booth, Duke —— 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Mall; 64 the Bou 1. 
sellers at the Royal Erchange; by Sutherlard, ¢ 2 ; 
ton Street, Edinburgh; Griffin and Cuv., Glagm: 
and byall other Booksellers and Newsvenders.— Pu 
lished in New York by Mr. Seaman —Printed bY 
Davidson, Old Boswell Court, Carey Strcete 
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